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THE NEW YEAR, 


Gente Reaper: We are standing together at that fairy vestibule, 
which opens, ricli with hope and bright to expectation, upon another 
twelve-month,—a coming lapse of time, that, like a swell of the 
tossing with its fellows, heaves onward to the land of Death, and Si 
We gaze around, for a moment, from the point where we stand. am 
the events of backward cras come thronging to our minds, the griefs or 
the raptures that have been commended to us in the annual span, as yet 
hardly closed, again move the soul and heart, to animate or to subdue. 
From the transports that are gone, there rises, like a strangely-pleasant 
odour from autumnal fields, the antepast of coming enjoyment ; while from 
the sorrows that we have borne, there breathe the voices of Resignation, 
and the warnings of Experience. We bethink us of imaginings that 
time has dissolved,—of visions unrealized; and as we gather contentment 
from surveying the mingled web that has been given us, we seem/to ask 
but the power to bear, without undue depression or elateness, the lot that 
is to come. We desire not the eye of the seer, or the spell of the horo- 
scope, to engraft in us the power of discerning our onward way : 






‘We stand between the meeting years, 
The coming and the past,— 
Andequestion of the future year, 
Wilt thou be like the last?’ 

And if we look aright, we are not over-joyed at the jocund day which 
seems to sit in.misty brightness upon the delectable scenes of that dia 
tance, whose enchantments are born of remoteness, and only dazzle when 
afar. Comparing Our years in the mass, we find them all wearing the 
samie shade and garniture, save that, as they increase they shorten: the 
tide of existence acquires additional momentum as it rolls; and: the land. 
marks that we pass on the receding shores, admonish us, by the rapidity 
with which they disappear, that our days are few at the longest, and 
chequered at the best. The melody that melts from the sweet reed of 
Joy in the morning, while piped for the careless ear, is changed Before 
noontide to the stern monitions of Reality; and as we prosecute, our jour- 
ney, we perceive how diminutive is the contrast between the life that 
is passed to us, and that which is yet unknown,—but which, sooner or 
later, in this world or another, must come to all. -Thus, if approached 
with a feeling of true soberness, the theme leads the spirit upwards; it 
relaxes that vesture of decay which girds it in ; and counsels a readiness 
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for that period when Weakness shall be clothed upon with Strength ; 
when the passions shall no longer sting or stain——when Mortal puts on 
Immortality. These are reflections which few can dissemble, and none 
can disdain: they press themselves upon the mind; for who can avert 
his glance from the future? Who can ‘excusably decline the considera- 
tion of that vast duration, which maketh py ramids pillars of snow, and 
all that’s past, a monument ! ? 

But there is little in these reveries to render the world less charming, 
or to sully its loveliness with a pale and sickly cast of thought. From 
the Uncertainty which sways us, we borrow both gladness ‘and gloom. 
She is the mother of Hope, and the parent of Despondeucy. What though 
we may not pierce the future for a solution of our hopes? Neither can 
we for our griefS. The fair sky may be palled by the ragged drapery 
of the cloud, or its darkness may be scattered by unexpected lustre. 
To look with certainty for either, would be a foolishness of expectation. 
In the variegated fabric of life, we shall sometimes see the working of 
the fatal sisters; at othersome, the gleaming of our better stars: we 
must be satisfied with both warp and woof,—though the interwoven 
colors be gay and beautiful, or sombrous and pale: thus we must take 
them,—for thus we find them. 

There is something inspiring and delightful in the commencement of 
the year. ‘The custom of our metropolis has made it a point of peculiar 
radiance; a halcyon period, when heart’s-ease would seem to be the 
general feeling, and smiles, the social insignia. Then, the visit is 
exchanged between friends whom perhaps the departed year had some- 
what alienated ; old associations are revived, and cordialities that had 
well nigh been forgotten, are strengthened and renewed. As the lip is 
wetted with friendly wine, the bosom expands in the generous warmth of 
honest enjoyment: the cold formalities of factitious station give place to 
undisguised welcomes, and open-handed cheer. ‘The rich and the poor 
meet together, and the spirit of pleasure is with all. As the parties go 
their rounds, and familiar forms and faces appear to greeting eyes, the 
necessity of friendship, and the desolation of its absence, come home to 
the mind: it is felt that comfort is lost, when allied to selfishness, and 
that it is good to be respected, or beloved. And as those meet, between 
whom the year has passed in sullen estrangement,—upon whose anger 
many evening sun have descended,—a relenting spirit obeys the min- 
gled voices of Memory and Friendship; the kind resolve is made and 
followed ; so that, instead of the thorn to goad and wound, there springs 
up in the pathway of the Reconciled, the olive or the myrtle. How 
sweet indeed is the sight of human goodness, struggling to surmount the 
petty passions which discolor its be: iuty, and bending to the benign sug- 
gestions of that pure, gentle principle—peace with men! Doubtless there 
are many severe strivings with natural pride, before these ends can be 
reached. Many a one may have imagined himself cut in Broadway, and 
inly determined never to accost the unkind expositor of thai visual obli- 
quity again; but the New Year awakens such throngs of conciliatory 
sentiments, that it is impossible to resist them. The call i is made, —the 
oversight, or the neglect, explained,—the breach is closed,—and Friend- 
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ship is paramount ! Months of reverse 8, and cares, and disappointments, 
are lost in that initial day, whose span is golden, from sun to sun,—a 
lapse to be remembered, with quiet satisfaction, in trials to come. 

In good sooth, a moment’s reflection will assure any contemplative 
mind that resentment is the most pitiful passion that can agitate the human 
breast. ‘True, there is such a thing as ‘spirit;’—but how often is it 
ill-directed } How often magnified, by little causes, into an importance 
wholly incommensurate with the object desired. It is the province of 
New-year visits to crush these poisonous weeds of our path in the bud; 
to quench their noxious tendrils, and to substitute in their stead, the balm 
of friendship and good will. For such an object, the morning of the year 
is most auspicious. The grand festival of our Saviour’s nativity has but 
lately ended; and a preservation of the era of good feeling is enjoined 
both by Precept and Hope. He who can resist such appeals to his 
kindness,—to that kindness which increases the happiness of its possess. 
or,—must be cold and callous indeed. 

Nothing is more certain, than the indispensableness of friendly com- 
munion, and kindred sympathies. Without them, life is a Golgotha, 
which seems alike destitute of the warmth of the present, and the antici. 
pations of the future. Without them, we plod and delve, unthought of 
and unknown. We are in the depths of unhappiness, when we avoid 
intercourse with the world; not that cold intercourse of society, which is 
formed without emotion, and broken without regret; but that which is 
founded on esteem, and cemented by friendship ; and which, looking with 
a spirit of pardon over trifles unexplained, ‘suffers long and is kind.’ 

There is another inducement to forbearance and forgiveness, furnished 
by the passing year. It is the uncertain tenure of our existence. A sad 
thought it is. that the warmest friendship or love which ever glowed 
within the breast of man, is inadequate to ward off the shafts, or annul the 
mandate, of Death. We hold our span of life beneath a curtain, from 
whose folds depend the shears of fate, by which the silver cord or the 
golden bowl of hope may be destroyed in a moment. What avail the 
partialities or the solicitude of friends and of kindred, in stations like these ? 
Death, a hidden spectre, walks, ever-threatening, at our side,—yet we 
mark not the grimness of his visage, nor the tendency of his spear. 
Anon, the blow is struck,—the bolt has descended,—the beloved of our 
hearts sink away on the right hand and on the left; and we come to 
feel that the objects of our affection or our regard, are girded to us by a 
bond, frailer than ‘the spider’s most attenuated web : 

Tell me what is life, I pray 7— 

’Tis a changing April day, 

Now dull as March, now, blithe as May; 
A little cloud, a little light, 

Nought certain, but th’ approach of night; 
At morn and evening, dew appears, 

And life begins and ends in tears : 

Tis a varied-sounding bell, 

Now a triumph, now a knell ; 

At first it rings of hope and pleasure, 
Then sorrow “mingles i in the measure; 


And then, a stern ‘and solemn toll, 
The requiem of a parted soul. 
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This is the state of man! And being thus, how careful ought he to be, 
that the days of his pilgrimage be not self-darkened! It is only by the 
cultivation of social amenity and goodness, that an end so desirable can 
be. accomplished. 

But we would not be didactic. Time himself teacheth a thousand 
homilies, His warning finger points to the lessons of other years. There 
is a voice, and a tablet of morality, in the rush of his pinion, and the 
flashing of his scythe. Insatiate and mysterious husbandman of mortali- 
ty, he fells the young and the beautiful, and lays them ‘green in earth.’ 
Hopes, joys, and aspirations, are the bubbles dissolved by his breath,— 
the play-things of his will. He goes onward,—and Death, his gloomy 
pursuivant, strikes down host after host, for his ever-yawning garner. 
The Past becomes one vast sepulchre,—or rather, one wide plain, where 
the innumerable armies of the dead are encamped, in stations which cen- 
turies have made, waiting to rise at the voice of the Archangel, and the 
trump of God. 

From the general havoc made by Time and Death through the world 
from year to year, it is natural to turn to the ravages which they 
create in our own social circles. Since the morning of the last, 
many a true heart has been smitten into silence, and placed in the dust : 
many a child, many a parent, has poured the sigh of regret; many a 
brother and sister been laid side by side; and the places that knew 
them, will know them no more. There are vacant chairs around the 
saddened hearth, and added monuments in the cemetery. Fair faces and 
fond bosoms that have met before in annual festivals, around the evening 
blaze of home, are now faded and still: the knell has been sounded,— 
the requiem sung. 

But let us not approach such a subject with darkened spirits, for it is 
one that has little gloom to the reflecting mind. In seeing many around 
us yield to the common lot, we grow familiar with the truth, that this is 
not our continual abiding city ; that ‘our days only become considerable, 
like petty sums, by minute accumulations, where numerous fractions make 
up but small round numbers; so that our years of a span long, make but 
one little finger.’ What good deed is not suggested by these considera- 
tions? What appeals do they not furnish, for the suppression of those 
wranglings and storms of ill feeling, which disturb the fountains of life, 
and cause them to flow with bitter waters? Seeing that we are all 
stewards of a day, and that none has immunity from death, is it not a 
duty to lay aside those baser passions which so easily beset the heart, 
and sow our way with thorns’—to be just and generous,—forgiving 
and kind ? 

It is only to the selfish, that the prospect of Age is wearisome, or 
Death unwelcome. Wrapt up in visions of their own advancement, or 
pleasure, they approach that wide and mighty gate of Time, which 
swings outward into Eternity; and as they mingle in the dense and 
countless throngs pressing thitherward, their wailings arise like funeral 
murmurs. They have lived without doing good to their day and genera- 


tion,—and so, having existed without kindness, they are lost without 
grief. 
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While the New Year opens afresh the wells of good-will, it must ever 
be delightful. The world abounds with high enjoyment, if we but use it 
rightly ; and death itself is not appalling, when it comes to honest hearts. 
Let this be remembered,—and Jet it be remembered too, that regrets for 
time past, and fears for that to come, are only indulged in by those who 
have wasted their golden opportunities of improvement and good. To 
such as théde, the eventide of life comes in shadow and storm: ‘ Look 
back they dare not, and before is death.’ They have shut up the geniai 
avenues of their hearts, all their lives long ; and amendment is too late,— 
remorse, unavailing. Each one of this class, as he beholds his enjoy- 
ments lessening daily from his participation, inly exclaims,— 


‘Why is my spirit sad ? 

Because, ’tis parting, each succeeding year, 

With something that it used to hold more dear 
Than aught that now remains ; 

Because the Past, like a receding sail, 

Flits into dimness, and the lonely gale 

O’er vacant waters reigns.’ 


To avoid these questionings, it is only requisite to follow the precious 
maxim,—‘ Do unto others as you would that others should do unto you.’ 
The sweet charities of life are many. They spring up like flowers in its 
walks, at every turn. They need only culture, and the uprooting of those 
noisome passions, which, like worthless herbs, envenom the way. To 
the pure, all things are pure ; and all things are right tothe good. The 
better impulses of man, may safely be his guide. Open-hearted benevo- 
lence, the forgiveness of injuries; the crucifixion of ignoble desires,—the 
amendment of errors,—these should be the main objects of our lives,— 
and the burden of our resolves at the dawn of the year. Then, though 
the sun of our decline should ‘make but right declensions, and set in 
winter arches,’ yet we shall be calm in our souls, when we are bidden 
to lie down in the dust, and make our beds in ashes. Then, whether we 
are called in the morning, or noon, or the twilight of life, to repose in 
the grave, we are ready to rest. We can look back with tranquility upon 
the works of our span, and with unshrinking vision gaze onward to that 
era, when years shall be ended, and Time no more. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, A NEW THEORY OF MAGNETISM, ETC. 


Where can I journey to your secret springs, 
Eternal Nature? Onward still I press, 
Follow thy windings still, yet sigh for more. * GOETHE. 


Lire! How much is embraced in thissingle word! All that is sublime 
in thought,—the soarings of ambition—the longings after immortality— 
the sacredness of love and friendship—the enchantments of poetry, and all 
that is delightful in the tender emotions of the soul. What is the vital 
principle? Is it a material or an immaterialessence? Is it simple or com- 
pound? Is it the result of organic action ?—or is it the cause of organic 
action? Is it a subtile, invisible agent, superadded to other matter, modi- 
fying its forms, properties, and powers, causing all the phenomena of at- 
traction and repulsion, or is it an inscrutable mystery? ‘These are ques- 
tions which have occupied the master spirits of the world for thousands 
of years, and which still remain undecided. What is Life? How seri- 
ous and momentous the inquiry! How intimately blended with all our 
dearest interests, physical, moral, and intellectual! Who has not felt 
anxious to resolve the doubt?) The sages of Chaldea and Egypt sought 
to unravel it by consulting the stars. The profound and subtle Greeks, 
by studying the laws of the universe and the nature of man. Aided by 
the sublime, but mystic lore of ancient Babylon, Memphis, and Thebes, 
they penetrated into the secrets of nature with a boldness and sagacity 
which have never been surpassed. Could we comprehend all they taught, 
we might still profit by their lofty speculations. Whatever the vital 
principle may be, a knowledge of its nature and mode of operation is 
the foundation of Medical Philosophy. Why is this great science still 
involved in mystery and uncertainty, but that we are ignorant of the 
cause of organic power, and its relation to health and disease? We are 
told by the teachers of medicine, that disease arises from the want of 
nervous energy—from malaria,—{from a morbid constitution of the at- 
mosphere—from telluric emanations, etc., without defining what is meant 
by these agents. ‘The cause of irritability, of nervous and muscular 
energy, are unexplained. ‘The sentient principle is a riddle,—now a ma- 
terial, and now an immaterial agent. ‘The modus operandi of fever, or 
inflammation, is anenigma. All is obscure and doubtful. One says that 
life is the result of organization,—another, that organization is the result 
of an unknown vital force. Such is the vague and unsettled state of the 
noble science of human health. Alas, how many victims are sacrificed 
at the shrine of this mystic jargon! Is there no hope? Must we for- 
ever remain the sport of ignorance and empiricism? We trust that a so- 
lution of the problem,‘ What is Life?’ will open to the Medical Philoso- 
pher new light, and render that clear, which has been hitherto doubtful 
and obscure. 

In all our efforts to improve science, it should be our leading object to 
get at the first principles of things—those great fundamental truths, which 
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are only the expression of universal facts or general laws, that pervade 
the whole constitution of nature. 

Proceeding on the basis of the Inductive Philosophy, we shall endeavor 
to prove that the vital principle is every where present: that it is the 
spring of motion, sensation, and intelligence throughout creation. 

In a previous article, we demonstrated that all bodies consist of aggre- 
gations of minute indivisible atoms, which are surrounded by a subtile, 
invisible, and refined species of matter, termed caloric—which has so 
strong an affinity for them that it cannot be entirely separated from them,— 
that it holds tiie atoms of solids together, while it prevents them from 
coming into actual contact,—that when this imponderable fluid is accumu- 
lated between the atoms of solids, its repulsion of its own particles coun- 
teracts its affinity for ponderable matter, which is converted into fluids, 
gases, or light, according to the proportion of caloric absorbed. We 
proved that caloric is the cause of all cohesion, of capillary attraction, 
and chemical affinities,—and that gravitation is the sum of all the atomic 
attractions of matter,—in short, that caloric is the cause of all the attrac- 
tions and repulsions which take place throughout nature,—that the ulti- 
mate atoms of solids are probably as far removed from each other in pro- 
portion to their size, as the celestial bodies,—that the force of atomic at- 
traction, like that of gravitation, is inversely as the distances of atoms 
from each other,—that if the spaces between the atoms of gold are equal 
to the size of the impenetrable atoms, they may be forty times greater 
between the atoms of water, and still greater between the molecules of 
the living body,—and that all these spaces are filled by elementary calo- 
ric, which pervades, surrounds, and contains all things. 

We have shown that it keeps all matter in a state of perpetual motion, 
circulation, and transmutation,—that it raises the waters of the ocean into 
the atmosphere, which wafts them over continents and islands, where they 
descend in fruitful showers to cheer the thirsty plains; forming lakes, 
rivers, and springs, which again return to the sea,—that it keeps up a per- 
petual state of subterranean chemical action, causing earthquakes and 
volcanoes, which force up the internal portions of the earth into moun- 
tains and elevated plains, and which are again crumbled into ruins by 
chemical agency. In fine, that caloric is the grand agent of Almighty 
Power in executing the laws of nature,—that it is the combining force by 
which the molecules of matter are arranged in definite forms, as in the 
chrystallization of salts, earths, and metals,—and that without caloric, the 
whole universe would become a motionless mass of inert and chaotic 
matter. 

We shall now endeavor to trace the relations of caloric to the ‘un- 
known vital principle, —fully conscious that no theory is worthy of regard, 
which is not supported by demonstrated facts. Sustained by the love of 
truth, which is our only object, we shall freely express our deliberate con- 
victions,—untrammelled by the prevailing systems of the schools, 
and undismayed by the consequences involved by the extent of their 
applications. 

The doctrine that elementary fire is the animating principle of nature, 
is by no means new. It was transmitted from the sages of Chaldea, and 
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Egypt, to the Greek philosophers, who resorted to those ancient abodes 
of civilization in quest of wisdom. We learn from the scattered records 
of history, that the ancient Ethiopeans, Persians, Carthagenians, and Scy- 
thians, considered fire as the grand agent or symbol of Almighty Power, 
and that they worshipped the sun. We also know, that the Mexicans and 
Peruvians had their temples of worship dedicated to the sun, when they 
were first visited by Europeans. The Hindoos and Chinese speak of a 
subtile, invisible fluid, which pervades all things,—the cause of the attrac- 
tions of atoms, and of all the motions of the earth and heavenly bodies. 
In the allegoric poem of Shirin and Ferhad, translated by Sir William 
Jones, it is said that this subtile fluid causes iron to attract the magnet,— 
the light straw to adhere to amber,—and which gives every substance in 
nature the power of attraction.* Heraclitus taught, that fire was the 
primordial principle of the generation of all things,—Empedocles, that it 
was the soul of nature, and the essence of all intelligence. 

It was the opinion of Pythagoras, that heat or fire was the principle of 
life, animating the whole system of nature, and penetrating all the ele- 
ments. Thesame doctrine was maintained by Zeno, and the Stoics gen- 
erally. Plato, likewise, held fire to be the immediate natural agent, or 
animal spirit,—to cherish, to warm, to enlighten, to vegetate, to produce 
the digestions, circulations, secretions, and organic motions in all living 
bodies animal and vegetable,—that, under the guidance of the ‘ Eternal 
Reason,’ it was the immediate Soul of the World. Hippocrates, in his 
treatise on diet, speaks of a strong but invisible fire, which rules all things 
without noise, and is never in repose; which is the cause of motion, 
change, growth, diminution, etc.,—which actuates and animates the whole 
system of Nature.t In the vith Acnead, where Virgil describes the ori- 


gin of the Universe, this doctrine of the Greek philosophers is expanded 
with a beauty of diction which no translation has ever equalled: ‘Princi- 
pio celum, ac terras camposque liquentes,’ etc. 


‘Know, first, that heaven and earth’s compacted frame, 
And flow! ing waters, and the starry frame, 

And both the radient lights, one common soul 
Inspires and feeds, and ‘animates the whole. 

This active mind, infused through all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 

Hence, men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 

The ethereal vigort is in all the same, 

And every soul is filled with equal flame.’ 


We are informed by Lucretius, that Epicurus rejected the opinions o. 
the Stoics, Pythagoreans, and Platonists,—that he believed the vital spirit 
was compounded of heat and various subtile gasses,—‘ calor vitalis ventus- 
que, §—and that it was subject to dissolution, like the body which it 
animated. 

By modern writers on Physiology, we are told, that the origin or cause 
of life is beyond the scrutiny of man, and that we might as well attempt 


* See Mason Good’s Commentaries on the poem of Lucretius. Vol. 1, p. 340. 
t Vide Cudworth’s Intellectual System, and Bishop Berkley’s Siris. 
+ ‘Igneus vigor.’ §De Natura Rerum. Book 1m. 
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to fathom the my vstery of gray itation,—that our inquiries should be limited 
to an investigation of the daws of nat ure, without seeking to unfold the hid- 


den cause of life and motion. But if an examination of the laws and phe- 
nomena of motion should lead to a fortune 


nate discovery of their cause, are 
we toclose our eyes?) We admit that the cause of gravitation is quite as 
mysterious as that of life; but we maintain that all mysteries are simple, 
when once we obtain a key to their solution. We discover that a familiar 
and well known agent, which is every where present, is the cause of mo- 
lecular attraction, and lo! the mystery of gravitation vanishes. We per- 
ceive that the same universal agent attracts and ar ranges the atoms of 
salts, metals, etc., into definite forms, as in chry stallization, which may be 
termed the lowest grade of organization. When united with other ele- 
ments in certain proportions, it endows them with more active powers of 
attraction, by which they appropriate the molecules of other matter to their 
own structure and growth, when dife begins to dawn, as in all the most 
simple forms of organization which spring from putrefaction. Thus we 
learn, that it is almost impossible to draw the boundary line between 
chemical and vital affinities. The one insensibly passes into the other— 
and neither can go on without caloric. Under the influence of a high 
summer temperature, while chemical action is going on rapidly, innume- 
rable forms of life are produced. A portion of the decomposing elements 
combines chemically to form water, carbonic acid, etc., while another por- 
tion is combined by a higher grade of affinity, into definite forms of living 
matter, capable of attracting fluid nourishment from the surrounding me- 
dium,—converting it to their own nature,—and of resisting chemical action. 
It has been proved by the experiments of Prevost and Dumas, that fluid 
albumen is converted into a white coagulum by electricity, composed of 
globules in series and aggregates, as in the primitive tissues of living ani- 
mals. Dr. Edwards has further established by experiment, that the same 
result is produced on albumen, gelatine, febrin, ‘and mucus, by heat, and by 
alcohol, acids, and other agents which impart heat 
The above experiments are of great importance to the Physiologist, 
and show clearly the agency of heat, or electricity, in producing the low- 
est gradation of vital attraction and organization,—that they have the power 
of uniting the chemical molecules of watery and semi- -transparent fluids in- 
to compound molecules, which become visible globules with the microscope, 
und of arranging them into organic series. By a continued supply of 
this subtile fluid, they are endowed with the still ‘higher power of attract- 
ing the molecules of dead matter ; ; of re- combining and changing them 
into living molecules ; and of appropriating them to their growth by the beau. 
tiful mechanism of vital affinities. Can it be supposed for a moment that 
there are two oz more specifically distinct powers of attraction ?—one of 
cohesion and chrystallization,—another of chemical attraction,—and an. 
other of vital affinity? The idea is altogether at variance with the sim- 
plicity of Nature, who never employs more agents than are requisite to 
perform her operations. Can it be seriously maintained by any philoso. 
pher that the cohesion of a muscle is the result of a power radically differ. 
ent from that which holds together the atoms of wood, stone, metals, etc. 7 
or that the capillary circulation of plants and animals is owing to a power 
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of nature distinct from that which causes ordinary capillary attraction ? 
The difference is only in degree, as will appear from a further examination 
of vital properties. 

It was supposed by Hoffman that the vital principle was a subtile cther, 
diffused throughout nature. Sauvages embraced the same general doc- 
trine, maintaining that electricity was the living principle. Mr. Aber- 
nethy also taught, that irritability, the fundamental property of all life, was 
the effect of a subtile, mobile, invisible matter, superadded to the structure 
of muscles, and other forms of animal and vegetable matter, as magnetism 
is to iron, and as electricity is to the various substances with which it 
may be united.* 

Some of the most distinguished philosophers of modern times have con- 
sidered electricity as the great vivifying principle of nature. Dr. Priestly 
observes, that ‘ electricity seems to be an inlet into the internal structure 
of bodies, on which all their sensible properties depend,'—and he adds, in 
the spirit of prophetic sagacity, ‘by pursuing, therefore, this new light, the 
bounds of natural science may possibly be extended beyond what we can 
now conceive. New worlds may be opened to our view, by a new set 
of philosophers, in quite a new field of speculation.’ 

Sir Humphrey Davy, believed that the slow and silent operations of 
electricity on the surface of the earth, would be found immediately and 
importantly connected with the order and economy of nature. The cele- 
brated John Wesley, long before maintained, that electricity was the 
animating principle of nature. 

Mr. Maden observes, that ‘a day, in all probability, will come, when 
the progress of science will trace the analogies of the subtile spark which 
pervades all space, with that material fire which fills the nerves with life 
and heat, and communicates vigor to every fibre of the heart and its remo- 
- test vessels. The nature of the nervous power may then be better under- 
stood, and that invisible awra which fans the blood and invigorates the 
body, be known to us by something more than its effects.’+ 

It has been profoundly observed, by a distinguished writer of the pre- 
sent day, ‘that all scientific knowledge leads up to principles, character- 
ized, not less by their simplicity, than by their comprehensiveness,—that 
the greatest operations, and the noblest forms of nature, are distinguished 
by simplicity.’t It will be obvious to the intelligent reader, that if we 
have demonstrated that the latent caloric of all bodies is the basis of elee- 
ricity, we are supported by the highest authorities, ancient and modern, 
in the doctrine that caloric is the living principle of the world. 

That solar heat is intimately connected with the vital principle, is obvi- 
ous from its effect in multiplying endless forms of animal and vegetable 
existence. It is estimated by naturalists, that the whole earth contains 
one million five hundred thousand species of plants and animals, by 
far the greatest number of which inhabit the regions of perpetual summer. 
The tropical ocean teems with unnumbered forms of life, from the 
simplest gradation of gelatinous animalcules, up to the most complicated 











* Inquiry into Hunter’s Theory of Life, p, 39. 
t Infirmitics of Genius. + Fox. 
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organization of the finny tribes. Lamarck supposed that it contained four 
hundred thousand species of zoophytes, many of which absorb the lime 
that is carried down by rivers and springs into the sea, and convert it into 
mountains and islands of organic rocks. Madrapores and sponges, sea- 
fans and fuci, cover its hills, and shelter in its valleys. Countless tribes of 
beautiful shells, of rainbow hues, float through its coraline groves, and die 
on its sunless floor. The land is covered with 









‘ —Queen lilies, the painted populace, 
Who dwell in fields, and lead ambrosial lives ;’ 


Every mouldering leaf and spear of grass, is the nidus and pabulum of 
myriad forms of animalcule existence. ‘The air is filled with the music and 
incense of breathing life. All nature is in a state of transition from life 
to death, and from death to life. 

What can be more impressive than the vast but silent power of the sun 
on the approach of Spring in our own latitudes? He looks down with 
regal splendor upon the earth, when all nature seems regenerated, and 
bursts forth into a new existence, under the enlivening influence of his ge- 
nial rays. Every plant, tree, and flower, obeys his call. The fields 
and forests put on their beautiful robes. Sweet scented herbs spring up 
on every side, filling the air with delicious odours. ‘The buds of trees ex- 
pand into leaves, branches, and flowers, which, being supplied with nutri- 
tive juices, are changed into fruits. The solitudes break forth into sing- 
ing, and all nature resounds with gladness and melody. But in the 
dreary regions of perpetual cold, no sounds of life are heard. An awful 
stillness reigns, and nature seems to have lost the powers of production. 

We may be told that heat cannot be the vital principle, because when 
greatly augmented, it destroys life. It might as well be maintained that 
atmospheric oxygen is not necessary to life, because, if the lungs be sup- 

lied with pure oxygen gas, inflammation and death very soon follow. 
hen the vital principle is supplied in due proportion throughout the 
system, healthy action is the result,—~when in excess, or deficient, dis. 
ease or death ensue. Actions which are pleasurable and healthy, when in 
moderation, become painful and morbid when excessive, as in inflammation. 

It has been long known, that during warm, sultry weather, nearly all 
stagnant pools of water, containing dead animal and vegetable matter, in 
a state of decomposition, are filled with thousands and millions of animal- 
cules, insects, etc., and that they become covered over with a green 
vegetable substance—termed by botanists the conferva fontanalis,—that 
if a paste be made of flour and water, and placed in a warm situation, it 
soon becomes covered with a miniature forest of teeming vegetation,— 
that the same effect may be produced after boiling the water for hours, 
and putting it inte ughtly corked bottles, if kept in a warm temperature; 
from which it was inferred, that they were produced by spontaneous 
generation. Many other striking facts have been discovered, which seem 
to show conclusively that caloric is the proximate cause of spontaneous 
vitality. The experiment was made some years ago in England of. 
bringing up aluminous earth from a depth of three hundred feet below 
the surface of the Thames yalley, inclosed in a glass vessel so as to 
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prevent the access of a any small seeds which might be floating in the 
atmosphere. After a few days exposure to the warm sun, it became 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. Worms have been repeatedly found 
in the bowels of new born infants—in the liver and veins of men, and 
other animals—also, between the external coat of the bowels, and the 
peritoneal lining of the abdomen of trout. 

He who wishes to behold the simplest gradations of life, as they emerge 
from a state of inanimate existence, has only to enter some deep mine, 
where, unmolested by winds and changing temperature, moulds and 
mosses cover the damp walls. Their fr: agile ‘and gosamer filaments seen 
to be composed chiefly of water. <A breath will destroy them. Now it 
is an interesting query whether these simple and evanescent forms of life 
have any other origin than spontaneous production. If they have, the 
evidence is beyond our scrutiny. How stupendous that wisdom which 
has so ordained the laws of nature, that teeming life springs from death ; 


© Throughout the air, the ocean, and the earth, 
See matter quick, and bursting into birth.’ 


Spontaneous g generation is only a modification of ordinary generation, 
and is regulated by laws as de finite and uniform as the production of 
genera and species from pre-existing types. But we have been inform- 
ed by some learned divines, that this doctrine is impious, and contrary 
to the Bible. To such interpreters of the sacred volume, we would only 
answer, that the known laws and phenomena of nature can never be in 
opposition tothe immutable cannons of eternal truth. Is it irreverent, or 
unphilosophical, to maintain that the Deity has impressed upon matter the 
properties and powers of vitality? As well might we deny that he has 
endowed matter with the powers of attraction and repulsion. Pursuing 
this investigation, it would be highly interesting to know whether, if all 
the animals and plants which now inhabit the earth were destroyed, a 
similar variety of families, tribes, and orders, would again gradually 
emerge into life, during the progress of long geological cycles, under the 
eperation of the existing laws of nature? Has the Creator of all things 
commissioned the elements of nature to execute his laws in the produc. 
tion of beasts, birds, and fishes from inorganic matter? And have they 
advanced gradually from one stage of existence to another? It was 
supposed by Lamarck, that species s are each of them endowed with indefi- 
nite powers of improv ement in organization, under favorable circumstan- 
ees. The successive production and extinction of various animal and 
vegetable tribes, during successive geological epochs, offer some useful 
hints in the prosecution of this nov el investigation. In the first book of 
his Metamorphoses,—a poem which displays a profound knowledge of the 
Pythagorean philosophy,—Ovid maintains that all animals after Deuca, 
lion’s flood, were gradually produced by the action of solar heat on the 
teeming earth. This was the common belief of all antiquity. 

We have shown that ev ery thing is full of latent caloric—that when it 
is combined with the atoms of other matter in one proportion, it is the 
cause of solidity—that when it is increased in quantity, it is the cause 
of solution, sapillary attraction, and chemical affinity,—that when it is 
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supplied in other modes, and proportions, it causes irritability, and the 
higher properties of life. ‘Thus we perceive, that the active principle 
of nature, when united with ponderable matter, in different modes and 
proportions, produces all the beautiful gradations of power, from the sim- 
plest forms of attraction, up to the most complicated organization and 
vital affinities. 

If these positions be well founded, it follows that the vital principle 
must be a constituent portion of all matter, from the surface to the 


centre of the earth—that in reality, there is a latent principle of life 
existing in all things,— 


‘In flower and tree, and every pebbly stone 
That paves the brook ; the stationary roc x 
The moving waters, and the invisible air ; 


ready to burst forth into activity,—multiplying endless creations of 
organized beauty. 

Tt is well known that all the reptile and insect tribes are reduced to the 
torpor of death, during winter, in the higher latitudes,—and that they are 
awakened to life by the genial influence of returning spring. ‘The most 
rigid scrutiny of man can trace no irritability in frozen fish. Captain 


Fr ranklin states, that in the polar regions, fish were often frozen through- 


out, like a mass of brittle ice, which were soon re-animated when placed 
in water at the temperature of 40° or 50° Fahrenheit. ‘The same thing is 
said to have occurred repeatedly in Rhode-Island, and other parts of 
New-England, during excessively cold weather. Dr. Johnston, of this 
city, informed the writer that he saw a small sur-fish taken out of a pond 
in Dutchess county, which was kept in a frozen state for six weeks, and 


afterwards revived, when placed in common well water. He relates a 
similar fact in relation toa newt. When treating of molecular attrac. 
tions, we stated that all trees and plants are mere aggregations of capil- 
lary tubes, through which many hundred million tons of fluid matter is 
forced up by the power of capillary attraction, under the influence of 
solar heat, but was uniformly arrested by cold,—that without caloric 
there could be no fluidity,—no capillary attraction—no circulation of 
sap,—and no vitality. 

That heat is the agent by which fluids are forced through the capil. 
lary tubes of trees and plants, is proved by the following facts: Two 
similar vine plants were placed in two vessels of water. The stem of 
one was left in the open air, and the other introduced through the glass 
into a hot house, when the buds of the latter soon expanded, and the 
water was rapidly exhausted ; while the buds of the other swelled slowly, 
and the water was slowly diminished.t 

During the day, when the heat is greatest, the rise of sap is most rapid, 
and diminishes, or ceases, during night. Cloudy weather also diminishes 
the ascent; and a gleam of sunshine increases it. Mirbel found by ex. 
periment, that the force of capillary circulation, in a healthy grape vine, 
was equal to the pressure of thirty inches of mercury, —and Du Hamel, 
that during spring, on a frosty day, when the sun shone on a cut vine, the 
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sap flowed on the south side, but not on the north side. We know, that 
when the sugar maple tree is wounded, it yields sap with the first thaw, 
which ceases to flow during a freeze ; although on the south side it goes 
on during sunshine. 

The close resemblance between the action of vital capillary circulation, 
and ordinary capillary attraction, is thus rendered obvious to the meanest 
capacity. We have observed before, that when two sets of capillary tubes, 
of equal number, calibre, etc., are inserted obliquely into two vessels of 
water, one hot and the other cold, the hot water is much sooner exhausted 
than the cold. 

The principal difference between common capillary attraction, and the 
circulation of plants, is, that the latter are endowed with irritability,—a 
property of life wholly dependent on caloric, as we shall further prove 
hereafter. By virtue of this property, they are stimulated into those 
actions, which not only accelerate the motion of fluids through their 
vessels, but assimilate a portion of them to their own nature, in the same 
way that a graft inserted into a different tree, and nourished by its sap, 
converts the sap into its own nature. There are some other interesting 
facts connected with the growth of vegetation, which have long excited 
the attention of philosophers, but which have never yet been satisfactorily 
explained. 

If a plant be suspended by the roots, with the top downwards, it will 
gradually curve upwards, until it assumes an erect position; and if it be 
placed in a dark room, with a hole in the wall, it will shoot towards 
the wall, pass through it into the open air, and then vegetate upwards in 
its proper direction.* There is no rational mode of accounting for these 

enomena, unless we refer them to the attraction of solar heat and light. 
Tho hop, and many other vines, wind round a pole only in the direc- 
tion of the sun, viz. from left to right, or from east to west. The roots 
of a plant exposed to the air, and placed near to a wet sponge, will gra- 
dually approach it, which is also an example of attraction. Moisture is 
attracted from the sponge to the roots, by which they are nourished, and 
thus extended towards the source of supply. The affinity of the caloric 
of water for the roots, results from the general law of attraction between 
fluids and solids. The eggs of birds possess only a low degree of 
irritability, or latent life. When exposed to excessive cold, it is destroyed, 
and they cannot be ‘hatched.’ But if they are kept in a uniform tempe. 
rature, somewhat above 100° Fahrenheit, they are gradually changed 
into active living beings, endowed with a complex organization, resembling 
that of the parents from which they sprung. _ Is it not self-evident, here, 
that heat is the power by which the molecules of a semi-fluid mass are 
arranged into organic series, and endowed with vital motion, by which 
the germ is unfolded into blood- vessels, nerves, brain, stomach, lungs, etc. ? 
The albumen is changed into blood, attracted by vital affinity, and 
appropriated to their growth and nourishment. The seeds of plants 
possess still less irritability than the eggs of animals, yet when exposed to 
heat and moisture, they expand into living plants, with organs of circula. 
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tion, secretion, nutrition, and re-production. We have already said, that 
moisture or fluidity, so essential to their germination, is the effect of heat. 
From the preceding facts and observations, it is clearly demonstrated, 
that the forms, properties, and powers of matter are constantly modified 
and changed by the proportion of caloric which is combined with its 
atoms,—that in one proportion it causes the atoms of matter to cohere,— 
in another, to repel each other. Always combined with more or less ca- 
loric, matter is always undergoing more or less transmutation; but far 
more actively when in a state of solution by heat. Metals are tarnished 
by rusting, which is promoted by moderate heat, and again purified by an 
intenser heat. Animal and vegetable substances are decomposed by heat, 
and their atoms again re-united and arranged into new forms, with new 
roperties, and higher powers of action. Life emerges from death—runs 
its race of active affinities, ceases, and revives again : 


Vesper Thoughts. 15 
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‘Busy nature’s secret forces, 
Running all their destined courses, 
Ending all in harmony.’ 

The same power which wheels the planets through their orbits, ‘ wakes 
to life a slumbering world,’— 

‘Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.’ 

We have thus far confined our observations chiefly to the lower orders 
of organic life, and their relations to the moving power of inorganic mat- 
ter. We shall endeavor to show the practical importance of the subject 
in our next article, which will be devoted to the higher orders of breathing, 
sentient life. M. 





VESPER THOUGHTS. 


WRITTEN ON OBSERVING A SUNSET, WHILE STROLLING FROM MORGUES TO LAUSANNE, 
SWITZERLAND. 


Bexinp old Jura’s snow-clad height, 
The sun now bids the world good-night ; 
In sullen seorn he hides his head, 

And hies him to his ocean-bed,— 

Yet leaves, to brighten Leman’s tide, 

A mass of clouds in gorgeous pride : 

High o’er the dancing waves they sail, 
Upon the freshly-springing gale : 

Like robes of fire, and stripes of blood, 
They move o’er glen, and fell, and flood,— 
Till in the chambers of the West, 

The last faint glory sinks to rest. 


So fade the hopes of ardent hearts ; 

So, from our life the glow departs,— 

Till Age, like Sunset, fails and dies, 

And Death’s pale midnight palls the skies ! D. 
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CRUISE OF A GUINEA-MAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUTINY,’ "MY FIRST AND LAST FLOGGING,’ ETC; 


‘Jack Garnet,’ quoth Tom Seymour, as we stood upon Pier No. 1, 
North River, one afternoon in July 18—, ‘do you see my brig yonder? 
She’s a swect craft; carries twenty long-eighteens, and a long forty-two, 
besides two twenty-four pound carronades on the poop, and two on the 
forecastle ;—two hundred men, who are stationed and quartered as in 
men-of-war; three officers, whom I call, for fun’s sake, second, and third 
lieutenants, and master ; and half-a-dozen boys for reefers. Now I want 
a First Lieutenant, and you are the very fellow. Ship with me, and 
we’ll run down the trades in ten days, and thenn—whew! Go away salt- 
water! She is a Baltimore clipper, sails like the devil, and will put the 
wind’s eye out on a bowline. Give her one point free, and she’s off, 
like a shot. Will you go? 

‘Thank you,’ I replicd, ‘IT am somewhat ticklish about the neck. I 
had rather be hung round the waist. You are too strong to be honest ; 
and when you are on blue water, you will make some mistake on the 
subject of property, and then the first man-of-war you fall in with, will 
string you all up at her yard-arm, and that’s an elevation for which I am 
no ways ambitious. I had rather die in my bed, when my time comes.’ 

‘W ell,’ replied ‘Tom, ‘I am sorry you are so particular about your 
cravats: but will you go on board, and take a look at her? I hove. 
short this morning, and shall trip my anchor in half an hour, and go to 
sea. Come, I'll , you at Quarantine.’ 

We jumped into his boat, (a tw elve- oared cutter,) and pulled for the 
brig. As we neared it, a Boatsw ain’s call ‘piped the side ;’ four side- 
boys manned the gangway, as we passed over, and we were received 
upon deck in true man-o’-w ar fashion. 

‘Why, Captain Seymour,’ said I, ‘you have a regular man-of-war 
brig here.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, leading the way to his cabin, ‘she’s a Johnny War. 
Mr. Carline,’ (second lieutenant ;) ‘hoist in boats, and get ready for 
weighing anchor, Sir.’ 

‘Now, Garnet,’ he continued, as we were drinking wine in the cabin, 
‘you had better re-consider, and go with me. You can make your 
fortune in one cruise on the coast of Africa, where we are bound.’ 

‘Save your breath to cool your porridge, friend Seymour,’ said I, ¢ for 
I tell you flatly, I will not go; and you may as well set your mind at 
ease on that point, for | have no more dodge about me than the 
main-mast.’ 

At this instant, a reefer reported all —" for weighing anchor. 

‘Call all hands up anchor, then,’ said he. ‘Garnet, will you take the 
trumpet, just to oblige me? I have some writing to do before we leave 
the port.’ 

I took the deck, accordingly. The capstan was manned, the anchor run 
up, and sail made; and with a smacking breeze from the north-west, we 
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dropped down the bay. Just before we ‘reached the Quarantine, Seymour 
came on deck :— 

‘Captain Seymour,’ said I, ‘ you will please take command: I wish to 
be set on shore here. Port, Quarter-master. Boatswain’s-mate, call 
away Third-cutters.’ 

‘Belay all!’ interrupted Seymour. ‘ Lieutenant Garnet, you are in for 
it, and shall go with me, any how.’ 

‘Perhaps | shall,’ said I, coolly despatching the trumpet at his head, as I 
walked forward to the starboard-gangway to look out fora shore-boat. 
There was none near, and looking aft, I observed Seymour clear away 
the end of the main-royal- halyards, and tie in it a running-bowline. 
That manceuvre showed me there was no time to be lost, and as we were 
now in the Narrows, and within an hundred yards of the Staten-Island 
shore, I buttoned my round-about, and hailing Seymour, ‘ Here goes for 
the coast of Africa !’ jumped overboard, and struck out for the land. 

Seymour, however, was as wide-awake as I, and as I rose to strike out 
the second time, his running-bowline came over my head, caught me round 
the body, and I was hauled on board before | knew what was the matter. 

‘ There,’ said he, laughing, as he met me at the gangway, ‘ you sce | 
am a bit of a Guacho, and can throw a /asso, on a pinch. You are hung 
round the waist, now, just as you wished, five minutes since.’ 

My reply to his wit, was a blow with my fist, which tumbled him 
across the deck in fine style ; but before I could repeat it, I was overpow- 
ered, and being taken upon the poop, was lashed hand and foot to a 
carronade. 

‘ Now then, Lieutenant Garnet,’ said Seymour, ‘when we get out of 
sight of land, I’ll loose you; but if ] were to do it sooner, I’m «traid you 
would be overboard again.’ 

As I could not do battle, I quietly submitted to my fate, because swear- 
ing would do no good. So now behold me, dound for foreign parts, —First 
Lieutenant of a brig of war,—anchored head and stern, athwart-ships of a 
carronade. As we passed the forts, the first object which met our view, 
was the frigate Constellation, at anchor inthe lower bay ! 

‘The devil!’ said Seymour, clapping a spy-glass to his eye,—‘she 
dropped down yesterday, and had, J supposed, gone to sea. I remember 
they looked at me pretty hard, as they passed ine at anchor, and now they 
are waiting to catch me. I'll weather them yet.’ 

As we neared the frigate, | observed some motion aboard of her, and 
in an instant after, all the ports of her main-gun deck, on the starboard 


side, (the side towards us, as she rode at anchor,) were taken out, and the 


tompions of all that battery followed. 

‘Do you see that, Captain Seymour?’ said J, smiling. 

‘I do, Lieutenant Garnet,’ was his cool reply.‘ Port, Quarter-master.’ 

‘ Port, Sir.’ 

‘Mr. Carline,’ he continued, ‘take the deck, Sir, while I uniform. Keep 
her head for the stern of that frigate.’ 

He went into the cabin, and in a moment re-appeared, in the full uni- 
form of the United States’ Navy, cocked hat, sword, a pair of pistols in 
his belt, anda cigar in his mouth. As he came upon the poop, a sheet of 
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red flame glanced from one of the Constellation’s ports, which was follow- 
ed by the emphatic report of a thirty-two pounder. The ball, by acci- 
dent, of course, struck our cutwater, and made us minus a figure head. 

‘The English of that,’ said Seymour, coolly, is, ‘Come-to, you rascal.’ 
Since my friend, the Commodore, wishes it, rll do that thing. Port, 
Quarter-master. Keep her for the bows of the Constellation. Loose 
royals and to’-gallan’-sails, for we’ve a stiff breeze, and I have no idea of 
being afraid of them. Send up our black ensign, Signal-Quarter-master, 
at the peak, fore and main, and wnder it the American flag! ‘There!’ 
smacking his lips, as that dread banner floated gaily on the breeze, over 
the stars and stripes, ‘that will do better. Lieutenant Garnet, what say 
you?’ 

‘Go to the devil !’ I replied, for I was not in the best of humor. 

‘If I do, Lieutenant John Garnet,’ said he complacently, ‘I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you will sail in company.’ 

‘Cast loose both batteries,’ he continued, ‘and load each a round shot, 
a stand of grape and cannister, and fill the long forty-two to the muzzle.’ 

When we were about two hundred yards from the frigate, dash- 
ing ahead at ten knots, he ordered the drums to beat to quarters, 
took his stand upon the starboard-quarter rail to cun the brig, and sung 
out,— 

‘Slack the lee-braces,—Round-in the weather ones,—Starboard the 
helm, hard-a-starboard !’ 

We fell off before the wind, and passed abreast the Constellation, as she 
rode head to the wind, so closely, that the muzzles of her long main-deck- 
ers almost touched our bulw arks, The captain of the Constellation 
stood abaft upon the signal-locker ; and Seymour, coolly tossing his cigar 
upon her deck, hailed him: 

‘Brother Commodore, if you are short of hands, I'll lend you a hundred, 
and take payment in round shot and cannister.’ 

‘Commodore Montague,’ I hailed, ‘I am detained here by force. Com- 
pel my release, Sir.’ 

‘Heave-to, you Sir,’ said Montague to Seymour, ‘and send that man 
aboard of me, instant! ve 

‘T’ll see you ——-- Jirst,’ was Seymour’s resolute reply. 

‘ Heave.-to, instantly,’ " repeated Montague, ‘or [ll sink you!’ 

‘Do it, and be to you,’ replied “Sey mour, drawing his cutlass in 
defiance. ‘Man the starboard-battery ! Port, hard-a-port—Stand-by,—— 
Mind the weather roll,—Fire "’ 

We passed under the Constellation’s stern, raking her, as each gun 
came to bear, dismounting her stern-chasers, and clearing her main-gun 
deck, entirely, for the moment. 

‘Starboard the helm,’ hailed Seymour, firing a pistol at Montague. 

We fell off before the wind, and keeping the Constellation’s three masts 
in one, made all sail for the bar, there being no time for chat, as she of 
course would instantly slip her cable, and bring her broadside to bear. 
Our fears were groundless, though Seymour’s boundless effrontery was 
all that saved him. While the Constellation’s guns actually bore upon 
us, they were restrained from firing, by their amazement at the impu- 
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dence of the ‘little fellow;’ and at this moment they could not fire if they 
would. ‘Their capstan-bars were shipped, and every thing was in readi- 
ness for weighing anchor, when we hove in sight; but our strange con- 
duct perplexed Captain Montague, and our raking broadside completely 
non-plussed him. Our shot unshipped his capstan-bars, cut up his mes- 
senger, and totally demolished the bitts, where the cable was belayed; in 
consequence of which, the cable ran out until it was brought up by getting 
foul in the hause-hole, and there it was, jammed perfectly fast. 

The combination of so many unusual events, produced an unwonted 
result; and for the first time since tar and oakum came into fashion, an 
United States’ ship was in confusion ; and before order was restored, we 
were across the bar, and nearly out of shot, without the loss of a man. 
Perceiving that I might as well make the best of a bad bargain, I hailed 
Seymour :— 

‘Cut these lashings, Tom; I will do as you wish, since I can’t avoid it.’ 

‘You are a clever fellow, Garnet,’ said he, complying with my request ; 
‘I like your spunk. You are just the man to be my First Lieutenant : 
Will you take that command?” 

‘J will,’ said I, ‘and I’ll be obeyed and respected accordingly.’ 

‘It is a bargain,’ he replied, grasping my hand; and, turning to his 
crew, he informed them of my elevation, and commanded their obedience. 

‘The Constellation has slipped her cable, Sir,’ reported the Signal- 
Quarter-master, ‘and is making all ‘sail in chase.’ 

‘Very good,’ answered Seymour, ‘she cannot catch us.’ 

‘You are wrong there,’ said I, ‘she brings the breeze with her, and as 
it will soon blow a gale, she will have the advantage.’ 

‘Night is coming on,’ said Seymour, ‘and we’ll dodge them. That we 
can do at any rate.’ 

‘You will please to remember, Captain Seymour,’ said I, ‘that you have 
a yankee to deal with; and moreover, the fellows whose skins you chafed 
with grape and cannister will feel rather touchy, and keep a bright look 
out.’ 

‘ Ay,’ he replied, smiling, ‘ and the Commodore too, will like an opportu- 
nity to return my pistol-shot. Take the deck, Garnet, while I work up 
my reckoning, and make my will.’ 

It was now growing dark, and the array of clouds in the north-west, 
and the increasing swell of the sea, plainly showed that a gale was com- 
ing. It was therefore necessary to get all the start we could, before it 
came on to blow; for in a gale, the Constellation, being larger and hea- 
vier, could carry sail longer than we, and of course would overtake us. 
I accordingly gave orders to set fore and main-royals, and fore and main- 
topmast-studdin’-sails, and as she bore that well, I added to’-gallan’-stud- 
din’-sails, boarded the starboard-tacks, and putting her head south by 
east, we were off at twelve knots an hour. 

It was now nearly dark, but with our night-glasses, we could see the 
Constellation under sky-sails, and royal-studdin’-sails, steering directly 
for us, with the speed and the fury of an avalanche. 

‘Well,’ said Seymour, watching her with his spy-glass, ‘ unless Monta- 
gue takes in his sky-sails, and royal-studdin’.s’ls, pretty soon, he will have 
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the roys il. masts over the side, for the breeze is much fresher with him than 
with us.’ 

At this moment, a heavy squall struck the Constellation, and as soon as 
it cleared up, the signal Quarter-master reported, that her sky-sails and 
royal-studdin’-s'ls were blown away. 

‘ That’ 8 good news,’ said Seymour, chuckling: ‘Garnet, we’ll distance 
them yet.’ 

‘She has bent new sky-sails, Sir,’ reported the Quarter-master, a 
moment after. 

‘The devil she has !’ said Tom, stopping short in his walk,—‘ why, she’s 
mearnest. Set our royal-studdin’-s’ls, and sky-sails, Mr. Garnet,—we’ll 
pull foot.’ 

1 obeyed the order, and away we Went, with our studdin’-sail tacks, 
and royal, and sky-sail back-stays, as taut as bars of iron. 

For a while nothing material happened, and each about held her 
own, but at two bells in the evening-watch, the Constellation’s sky-sails, 
and royal studdin’-s’ls blew away, and the sky-sail masts went overboard.’ 

‘That is a fair hint, observed Seymour, coolly : : * Mr. Garnet, we'll save 
our sky-sails, and royal-studdin’-s’ ‘Is, ‘Take them in, Sir.’ 

The order was obeyed, and for a moment the brig was easier,—but the 
wind freshening very much, we were obliged soon after to furl the royals; 
and, shortening sail as it became necessary, at four bells in the evening- 
watch we were under main-to’-gallant-s’ls, while the frigate had all three 
to’-gallant-sails, and main- royal. standing, coming on, ‘ hand-over-fist.’ At 
SIX bells, she was within range of our long forty-two,—a heavier gun than 
any she carried. It beimg run out at a stern-port, Seymour pointed it 
himself, and watching the send-forward, fired. The ball struck the fri- 
gate’s figure-head, scattering it about in fine style. 

‘There,’ said Seymour, laughing, ‘we are even now. She knocked 
my figure-head to pieces in the bay, and now I’ve given her as good.’ 

Afic “r we had fired a few times, the frigate’s bow-chasers began to give 
tongue ; and, each hoping to disable the other, shots were exchanged with 
great gus‘o, although it was too dark to see the effect. But in spite of every 
thing, she continued to gain upon us, and at two bells in the mid-watch, 
was within two miles of us, the wind blowing a gale, under whole top- sails, 
and eoursers, while we had a reef in each. 

As a last refuge, we bore off before the wind, continuing to blaze away 
with our long forty-two, while she, as we kept her three masts in one, 
could not fre: a shot; but, although our shot evidently told, they did not 
do much mischief. 

At four bells in the mid-watch, she was within half-a-mile, and was 
evidently preparing to give us a broadside, which would have paid off all 
scores, when a tremendous squall suddenly came over, and it became 
entirely dark. 

We hauled our wind instantly, boarded our larboard-tacks, put out eve- 
ry light, and kept silence fore and aft. The frigate, not aware of that 
manceuvre, continued her course, and in five minutes, dashed past us, and 
we were safe, being dead to windward. It continued very dark for half 
an hour, and w hen it finally cleared up a little, the Constellation was 
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nearly hull-down in the south-east. So we escaped her that time, and 
when we had stood north-east long enough, we squared away, and as the 
gale moderated, made all sail for the south’ard and east’ard. 


A Few days after these occurrences, the look-out aloft, one morning 
reported a sail ahead, crossing our course. 

‘Keep her away for that vessel, Sir,’ said Seymour, to the officer of the 
deck, ‘and call all hands to make sail.’ 

Taking the deck, as, according to man-of-war rules, it was my duty to 
do, when all hands were called, I made all sail, a trifle quicker than 
lightning, and then surrendered the trumpet to the officer of the watch. 

The stranger, perceiving that we were chasing him, made all sail to 
avoid us; but it was not so easy fo escape, when it put the wind out of 
breath to keep up with us, and accordingly we were very soon so near, 
that they, in obedience to our signal-gun, hove-to. We hove-to also, and 
a boat being lowered, and manned, Seymour said to me : 

‘When I wave my handkerchief, Garnet, send up our black ensign at 
the main, and fire a gun across that fellow’s bows ;’ and jumping into the 
boat, he boarded the stranger, whom we now perceived was an outward- 
bound English West-Indiaman. We were so near, that I distinctly saw 
all his motions. Leaving all the crew in the boat, he boarded the Eng- 
lishman alone, and meeting her Captain at the gangway, he saluted him, 
very politely, and took a turn or two with him upon deck, as if inquiring 
the news. Shortly after, however, he apparently made some disagreea- 
ble remark, for they both stopped, and began to gesticulate violently, as 
if their discourse was becoming interesting, and Seymour, drawing his 
handkerchief from his pocket, carelessly waved it, by way of accenting 
his discourse. Instantly the sable banner of piracy floated at the mast- 
head, and an eighteen-pound-shot, travelling across the Englishman’s fore- 
foot, put an end to his opposition, and he began to execute Seymour’s 
mandates. A lot of kegs were shortly after passed into our boat, in a 
manner which showed that, at the least, they were heavy, and Seymour, 
courteously bidding Captain Bull adieu, pulled aboard. 

‘Hoist those up carefully, my lads,’ said he. 

‘What have you there, Captain Seymour? [ inquired. 

‘Only a few thousand guineas, Lieutenant Garnet,’ he replied, smiling, 
‘which I borrowed from that ship.’ 

‘He'll be lucky,’ said I, ‘if he ever gets his pay.’ 


OnE morning, about forty-five days after we left New-York, we made 
land in the Gulf of Guinea. Crowding all sail, we rapidly approached 
it, and were within five or six miles, when a long, low, black, suspicious- 
looking schooner, shot out from behind a small island, a short distance 
ahead, and, without asking any questions, bore down for us. 

‘Ready about, ready, ready!’ hailed Seymour, with startling quick- 
ness, seizing the trumpet. The helm was put down, and in an instant we 
were on the other tack, standing out to sea. 

*I] know her!’ ejaculated Seymour,— she is an English man-of-war, 
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and is commanded by one of the sharpest rascals, that ever drew pay and 
rations. He calls his schooner the ‘ Dare-devil,’ and no name was ever 
so appropriate, for both master and vessel. He attacks every thing, 
large, and small; laughs at steel and gunpowder, and I do not believe 
he knows what fear is. The world is not wide enough to hold both of 
us, and come what may, there will be one rascal fewer on the seas at 
sunset. I have sworn vengeance against him, and I will take it so am. 
ply, that none shall live to report to the Lords of the Admiralty, in what 
manner one of his Majesty’s cruisers went to the devil.’ 

When we were twelve or fifteen miles from the land, we tacked again, 
and although the breeze was a stiff one, set every inch of canvass and 
stood in for the shore. The schooner continued her course, and standing 
on opposite tacks, we rapidly neared each other. Our ports were closed, 
and as we made no use of our guns, the English evidently supposed, that 
what appeared to be long-eighteens, were actually quaker-guns, made of 
the best of wood,—for show, not use,—and that our plan was to cross 
their hawse, and run in-shore. 

As soon as we were within range, they opened upon us, with a long 
twenty-four; and, to do them justice, they tossed their iron with most 
terrible exactness, and considerable effect; but as her shot hulled us, 
they did not interfere with Seymour’s plan. 

Ordering the men to lie down upon deck, to avoid the Englishman’s 
fire, he continued to walk upon the poop as composedly as if he was 
ball-proof ; although, as her battery, (long-twelves,) began to take effect, 

_ the shot flew thick as hail, tearing open our bulwarks, and knocking the 
white splinters about in every direction. As we approached still nearer, 
her musketry opened upon us in full volley ; yet although he was the 
target of every shot, he seemed totally unconscious of danger. With 
a flushed cheek, and an eye flashing fire, he stood proudly erect, and 
delivered his orders to the men-at-the-wheel, as composedly, as if he 
was setting a studdin’-sail. 

When our flying-jib-boom was nearly locking with hers, he suddenly 
shouted, with a voice like a trumpet-call,—*SrarBOARD THE HELM!’ 
We fell off from the wind, and, rising upon a wave, our heavy bows 
struck the fated vessel amid-ships, with a tremendous crash. We passed 
clean over, cutting her completely in two: an unearthly yell arose from 
an hundred and fifty brave fellows, as they sunk quick to the bottom: 
and when we flew aft to catch a glimpse of the wreck, nothing was visible, 
save the pennant at the main-to’-gallan’-mast-head, which for an instant 
floated upon the surface of the deep, and was then drawn down after 
the hapless wretches, who had so often shed their blood in its defence ! 

Having passed the vortex caused by her going down, the brig was hove. 
to,—as I supposed, for the purpose of* picking up the survivors, if there 
were any. But such was not Seymour’s plan,—and one poor fellow, 
who, stunned and strangling, rose to the surface, clinging to a spar for 
dear life, was not even allowed the miserable privilege of floating upon 
it, until the sharks, or the burning sun of the Equator, should put a 
period to his agony, but was deliberately shot by Seymour himself, 
acting upon the stern maxim, that ‘dead men tell no tales.’ A deed 
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of so dark a hue, was never perpetrated, under the azure sky, nor on 
the deep sea, since the unborn surges slumbered in chaos, and darkness 
lay upon the face of the deep. 

‘Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, recovering his rifle, as coolly as if he had 
been shooting a duck, ‘fill the main-top-sail, and stand in shore.’ 

Three times | raised the trumpet to my lips, to give the necessary 
orders ; and as often withdrew it,—and finally, being totally unable to 
command either my voice, or my feelings, | dashed it down upon deck, 
and walked away without a word. 

Seymour looked up at me in surprise, and then, deliberately picking 
up the trumpet, gave the requisite commands, with his usual composure. 
When we were under way, standing for the shore, he ordered the boat- 
swain to call ‘all hands to splice the main-brace,’ remarking, with a smile, 
that the toast should be, ‘Here’s wishing the Dare-devils a pleasant 
passage to ? 

‘Garnet,’ said Seymour, when we were about three miles from the 
shore,’ do you see that head-land yonder, in the south-east? It is the 
northern cape of the bay which we shall enter, and is now sixteen 
miles distant. I wish you to observe the course we take to fetch it, and 
then say, if this coast was not cut out for the express benefit of the 
slave-trade.’ 

We continued our course, steering head-on, until within half-a-mile of 
the shore, and then hauled our wind, and put her head due south, keep- 
ing parallel to the beach. About ten minutes afterwards, the look-out, 
on the fore-topsail-yard, sung out :— 

‘ Breakers, ahead "’ 

Seymour was standing upon the poop, looking astern: he turned short 
round at this announcement, and hailed :— 

‘Fore-topsail-yard, there! Two points on the starboard bow, you 
lubber, distant two miles.’ 

‘Captain Seymour,’ said I, in surprise, ‘ your eye-sight is better than 
mine. Those breakers are not visible from the deck.’ 

‘I know it,’ he replied, smiling, ‘but I am as well acquainted with 
every inch of this coast, as you are with the pavements of Broadway. 
I could sail a line-of-battle-ship through this channel, in perfect safety, 
the darkest night old ocean ever saw, by the lead alone. Straight as 
you go, Quarter-master.’ 

‘ Dise, no higher,’ repeated he at the cun. 

‘ These breakers,’ continued Seymour, ‘ are caused by a reef of rocks, 
running across the mouth of that bay, and stretching ten miles each way, 
parallel to the beach, and distant from it, on the average, half-a-mile. 
Inside the reef, we have a clear, safe channel, carrying ten fathom 
water, to within a ship’s-length of the beach, and at both ends, a safe 
entrance. Now all this is for our especial benefit ; for in order to enter 
that bay, a vessel must go all this distance round; and while a man-of- 
war comes in at one end, we can slip out at the other. If this does not 
prove that Jemmy Flatfoot had a hand in laying out the coast of Africa, 
you may call me a marine.’ 


‘ Pretty good reasoning, friend Seymour,’ said I: ‘you’ve made it very 
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plain, that the Devil is chief cook and bottle-washer for the slave-trade. 
I don’t wonder it prospers so well, since he is at the wheel.’ 

We were now inside the reef,—and, sailing along rapidly, were within 
a mile of the entrance to the bay, when a small canoe shoved off from 
the shore, and we were boarded by one of the most hideous-looking black 
rascals, that ever walked on two feet. Running up the side like a 
monkey, he tumbled over the gangway, and accosted Seymour, who met 
him there, as an old friend; and alter jabbering away a few minutes, in 
some barbarous lingo, he ‘took a aie of rum, which Seymour had 
ordered for him, rolled into his canoe, and run it high and dry on the 
beach. He brought himself to anchor in the sand, and began to discuss 
the contents of the said bottle, with an earnestness, which plainly showed 
that they two would not part company, until one or t’other knocked 
under. 

‘Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, walking aft, ‘my good friend there, has 
informed me, that there are now two English frigates at anchor in the 
bay. I must send them both to sea, in twenty minutes after I enter.— 
Do you speak Portuguese ?’ 

‘Si Senhor, said I, ‘and every other language; excepting, always, 
the gibberish of that black friend of yours.’ 

‘Very good,’ he replied, ‘I shall report myself to the English, as 
‘Don So-and-so, (with a string of titles as long as the main-to’-bowline,) 
commander of the Brazilian br rig-of-war, Achillé, 24, on a cruise; and 
will spin them a yarn, which will clear the bay of them, as soon 
as they can up anchor. I have Brazilian uniforms for all the officers 
and myself, which we will bend now, and walk into the bay under 
Brazilian colors.’ 

We rigged ourselves accordingly, and mustering upon the poop, 
sailed into harbor, with the Brazilian ensign at the peak. It was quite 
small, and the English frigates were at anchor, near the centre of it, 
some distance asunder. Gradually shortening sail, we backed our 
main-topsail abreast the Commodore’s ship, within about two hundred 
yards; and when we had lost our way, I roared out in Portuguese,— 
(for their especial benefit :) 

‘Let go the starboard anchor !’—twisting the n’s, and the o’s, and the 
r’s, about in every direction. We then furled sails, squared the yards, 
by the lifts and braces, hooked the yard-tackles, hoisted out boats, and 
manning the captain’s barge with Portuguese, Seymour pulled aboard 
the English flag-ship. He was received with the usual honors, and 
had been on board but a few minutes, when three small flags were 
run up at the mizzen, and a gun fired to awake the other frigate. Not 
being conversant with the English code of signals, I did not know what 
to make of this, when an old Quarter-master, who had served under 
Nelson, perceiving my ignorance, informed me that it was, ‘ Hoist in 
boats, and prepare to weigh.’ 

The English ships were now all alive. Boat, after boat was dropped 
alongside from the guess-warp, and hoisted in, two at a time, (one each 
side,) decks cleared up, and capstans manned. At this moment Sey- 
mour came over the gangway of the flag-ship, and as he shoved off 
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the Brazilian flag was sent up at the fore, and saluted with eleven 
guns. We returned the salute,—British ensign at the fore, with the 
same number,—and as they, having weighed anchor, swept past us, making 
sail, we gave them three cheers, which were duly returned. 

‘Seymour,’ said I, when the bustle was over, ‘what did you tell that 
fellow?” ‘Oh!’ said he, recovering breath after a severe fit of laughter, 
‘it was not any of your land-yarns, slack-twisted stuff; it was an out- 
and-outer. When I first boarded her, I began by asking, very 
coolly, in Portuguese, what were the names of the frigates, where 
they were from, and where bound, and whom I had the honor of 
addressing, etc. The crusty old commodore, having answered my 
questions, in as few words as possible, in Spanish, desired to know the 
same of me, and asked if I could speak English. But devil the bit of 
English could I speak: ‘No intendez Englise, Senhor,’ said 1, with 
a face as long as the jib-downhaul, and then proceeded to tell him, 
that my name was ‘Don So-and-so,’ that my brig was the Brazilian 
brig-of-war Achillé, on a cruise; that we fell in, this morning, with a 
suspicious looking schooner, mounting eighteen guns, under English 
colors, and gave her chase; but as she stood out to sea, and sailed 
very fast, we had given over the chase, because we had been on short 
allowance of water, for ten days, and had only one day’s allowance 
of water left, and dared not stand out to sea, until we had filled: that 
I came in here for a supply, and intended to sail the next day, and 
catch the slaver, if possible, and sling up the rascals at my yard-arm ; 
and added, by way of clinker, that I wished they would not trouble 
themselves about her, but leave her for me, as I had set my heart on 
sending her to the bottom.’ 

‘ That will do for marines, Mr. Harris,’ said he to his First Lieutenant, 
in English; ‘on short allowance of water, indeed! If he had said short 
allowance of courage, he would have come nearer the truth. He was 
afraid the slaver would be a Scotch prize to him, if he meddled with 
her. He will take the best of good care, not to chase her again. 
He set his heart on sending them to the bottom, indeed!—ha, ha, ha! 
And the old knight laughed loud and long at my bravado. Then, 
turning to me, he asked in Spanish, all about the schooner, when I saw 
her, the course she was steering, when I lost sight of her, etc., and 
ended by ordering his First Lieutenant, to hoist im boats, and prepare 
to weigh, making signal to the other frigate todo the same. He then 
talked about matters and things; asked, and told the news ; and when, 
I took leave, waited on me to the gangway very politely, expressing 
his sorrow that he had not time to visit me, but hoped that, as I should 
sail to-morrow, we should meet on the sea, and perhaps have the plea- 
sure of capturing the pirate together; adding, with a wink to his First 
Lieutenant, which nearly capsized my gravity, that nothing would gra. 
tify him more, than to fight in such valiant company.’ ‘So much for so 
much,’ continued Seymour, bursting into a roar of laughter, in which 
all hands heartily joined,—‘ Hurrah for John Bull!’ 

But perhaps I am getting a little prosy,—so I’ll belay for awhile, and 
spin the remainder of my yarn in another number. 

4 
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UNFETTERED VERSE. 


Tuk disadventages under which English poets labor, in the loss of the short syllables of 
inflection, —which are still retained in the German and Italian, were found in the Saxon, 
and are sometimes met in Chaucer,—doubtless suggested the annexed lines. One of Biir- 
ger’s rhythmical gems seems to have prompted the stanza. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 


O! now blest the happy poet 
By the Arno or the Rhine— 
Happy thrice, did he but know it, _ 
(’T would not take me long to show it,) 
Blest by all the tuneful nine : 
Happy that his rhymes are double, 
What supremacy of bliss! 
So without much care or trouble, 
He can fashion lays like this: 


Wo to him, whose rhymes are single, 
As in England, Old or New i— 
How the Poet’s veins will tingle, 
When he cannot catch the jingle, 
Catch the word that he)ps him through. 
What if he begin with water— 
Water flowing soft and clear ? 
He must make it red with slaughter, 
For no better rhyme is near. 


‘Let me lie by fountain sunny, 
Welling in a grassy vale,’— 
That’s a rhyme will cost you money, 
And at best would seem but funny, 
So for this your rhyme must fail.— 
* Let me lie by sunny fountain’ — 
Bravo! now you've struck the chime : 
Straight there towers a craggy mountain, 
Towers aloft with front sublime. 


Mark yon nymph with sea-green kirtle, 
Sporting on the billowy shore,— 

Dips its boughs the snowy myrtle, 

And behold! that large green turtle 
Ploughing through the aah and roar : 
Not the bird that mid the branches 

Coos, but he who caught at sea, 
Feeds the aldermanic haunches 

With his fat and callipee. 


‘Gone, yes gone, and O! forever; 
t 


Gone beyond the roaring main’— 
Though a better rhyme were clever, 
We must end the lay with—‘ never, 

Never to return again !’— 

* Hot the day, the road was dusty ; 
Panting trudged the team along : 

Burnt by heat, and therefore crusty, 
Ah! the driver had no song. 


‘ Welcome to the land of wonder ! 

Soul inspired ! we bid thee, hail!’ 
Dolt indeed, who here would blunder— 
‘ Peal on peal of solemn thunder! 

Souls inspired can never quail ? 








Sights in the East. 


* Rolling wide on ocean's billow’— 
Hasten, hasten to the shore ! 

You must lie on mossy pillow, 
By a willow, or, no more { 





O! how rich the tuneful Herman, 
Only with his final e ; 
Chaucer, too, and with it, sure, man, 
English poets might, like German, 
Rhyme in wildest liberty. 
“Yonder pours in whelming floodé 
Headlong pours the mortal fight: 
Discord urges, steep’d with bloodé ; 
Terror follows, crowned with night! 


And the bard by Po or Tiber, 
Happy with his o and a, 
hether set for pointed gibe, or 
Sonnet sad, a charter’d liber- 
Tine, uncheck’d, he rhymes awa’— 
‘ She is faira, he is bravo; 
Brave alone deserve the fair : 
Valor stil] is Beauty’s slavo, 
Proud the flowery chains to wear.’ 
New-Haven, (Con.) P. 


SIGHTS IN THE EAST.* 


‘To thee, a welcome, breathing o’er the tide, 
The Genii groves of Araby shall! pour ; 
Waves that enfold the pearl, shall bathe thy side, 


On the old Indian shore.’ Partixe Sup. 


Ir was after a visit to Java, China, and Siam, in ’33, that we came in 
sight of, and passed near to, Cape Guarda Fui, on the north-east point of 
Africa, bound to the Red Sea. We had been for the last twenty days in 
the Indian Ocean, wafted along by the cool, fresh trade wind, which 
always blows in these latitudes ; and not till now, since leaving Java, had 
we found reason to complain of a tropical climate. No sooner, however, 
did we approach the shore, than the reflection of the sun from the desert 
rocks and sands, made the temperature almost insupportable. Nothing 
here met the eye,*but barren plains, high, rocky mountains, and hills of 
sand, save a few native huts, near some of the inlets on the shore ; 
otherwise, all was sterility and desolation. ‘There was no verdure,—no 
life,—no vegetation. { have taken a passing view of many parts of 
Africa ; and never did | look on the shore of that ill-fated country without 
saddened feelings. With the exception of its southern borders, no part 
of that wide region seems inhabitable for civilized man. On the north, 
east, and west, poisonous winds fan the barren wastes, and the barbarous 
hordes that tread them. For upwards of an hundred miles, we passed 
near the western shore, and then took a northerly direction across the 











* We are indebted for this article to a gentleman lately of the United States’ Navy, 
and now a Professor if one of our flourishing Literary Institutions, who has had the good 
fortune to visit a large portion of our globe, and to observe many of its inhabitants, in 
every variety of character and condition. Eprross Kyickersocxer, 
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Arabian sea, towards the far-famed straits of Babelmandel: calms and 
adverse winds now prolonged our voyage far beyond our anticipation ; 
but at last, on the morning of the second of September, we dropped our 
anchor in the roadstead of Mocha, in full view of the city. 

Mocha shows beautifully from the sea. The imposing grandeur of its 
fortresses, mosques, and minarets, can scarcely be appreciated in imagi- 
nation. For some months previous, it had been in the hands of a Turk- 
ish usurper, or rather robber, who, by success, and the spoils which 
attended it, had chained a numerous army of hirelings to the car of his 
ambition. This may be said to be a true picture of all the governments 
in Arabia. The most bold and spirited member of a clan or party 
speedily becomes chief. He commands—the rest obey,—and they 
plunder every thing which comes within their grasp. If successful, 
others join them, for protection and support. The powers of the chief 
then rapidly increase and strengthen, until he is enabled to waste towns, 
provinces, and cities: then, he is no longer a robber, but a ruler,—a con- 
querer,—a king. This was the case with the chief who had lately made 
himself master of Mocha. Most of his followers, like him, were Turkish ; 
and like the Turks at home, they appeared haughty, intolerant, and vin- 
dictive. Groups of them were to be seen at the gates, and lingering 
about the corners of the streets, with their carbines, sabres, pipes, and 
turbans, sitting cross-legged, smoking, and drinking coffee, apparently 
unobservant of all around them. The natives of Mocha, though Mah. 
moudans in creed, and perhaps as superstitious as any of their religious 
brethren, are in some respects materially different from the Turk. They 
may be as evil at heart, and as corrupt in principle,—but they are less 
haughty, and appear to have more flexible and reasonable characters. 
They are all soldiers from their earliest youth. Each one must have 
his musket, sabre, and side-arms, or be subject’ to fines, insults, and 
persecutions. a 

This state of things has fallen with a heavy weight on the poor. Some 
of them are compelled to toil for years, before they can purchase arms. 
Then, they are considered respectable, and ‘well to do,’-—before, they 
are despised and miserable. Arms are much esteemed in Arabia: no 
labor is spared, nor expense, to make and procure them. The natives 
have an art of tempering steel, beyond that of any European nation. 
Some of their sword-blades;—‘ Damascus blades,’ they are worthy to be 
called,—are superior to any that I have ever seen elsewhere. These 
cost from two to three hundred dollars,—the price of common ones is 
fifty dollars. 

There are many blacks in Mocha,—some from Ethiopia,—some free, 
some slaves. As a body, they are extremely tall, hardy, and strong ; 
and the most perfectly formed men that it has ever been my lot to see. 
Their complexion is remarkable for its ‘superfine black’ color. The 
blacks of America would almost be white in comparison ; and if I may be 
allowed an expression used among our sailors who saw them, I should 
say that ‘lamp-black is at least two shades lighter !” 

Mocha appears capable of containing at least sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants But it is no longer in a flourishing condition. Marks of desola- 
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tion and decay are every where exhibited to the least observant eye. 
Internal commotions, and civil wars, have shaken it in latter times; and 
such is the instability of its government and internal policy, that no ener- 
gy, nor individual enterprise, can bid it flourish again. English and 
American merchants have resided here, and carried on a considerable 
trade; but of late they have abandoned the place, and left a native as 
Agent, who acts both as English and American Consul, and ships goods 
to Bombay, or elsewhere, as his correspondents may direct. 

The streets of the city are narrow, and many in ruins. Whole blocks are 
dilapidated, and many of the walls and fortifications broken down. The 
flat-roofed buildings, built of stone, connected by inferior cement, show 
dim and dismal. On their tops, the inhabitants sleep through the nights 
of summer; and it is an impressive sight, when sun-rise is blushing and 
brightening the east, to see all Mocha stirring,—as if wakened to instant 
life, by the dawning of morn,—each dweller turning his face to the blazing 
orient, and kneeling to prayer. Several gentlemen of our vessel witness. 
ed this sight, while staying on shore. 

The heat of noon-day, at Mocha, exceeds all that I ever dreamed of 
fiery climates. ‘The air, to me, was scorching,—and | longed, in thought, 
for the bains of Aleppo.” So scorching was the air, that on walking out, 
we were compelled to cover our faces with handkerchiefs, and even then, 
many of our party suffered the loss of their sea-visages, the skin of which 
came off afterwards igeflakes and blisters. The light airs that we could 
occasionally feel, playing around the corner of a street, were just like a 
blast from an oven. This excessive heat seemed to be caused by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays against the stone buildings of the town. 

There was less barrenness than I expected to find, in the regions round 
about Mocha. ‘Though many sand-hills and desert wastes were visible, 
yet among them were interspersed green hills, and verdant oases, beauti- 
ful to see. In the rear of the city, waves a ridge of high mountains; 
and here and there, along their sides, and in its grotesque ravines, are 
cultivated lands and vineyards, smiling in welcome contrast to the eye. 
The water of Mocha is extremely brackish, unpleasant, aud unhealthy. 
None of us had stomachs for it. Many of the inhabitants have their 
water brought in goat-skins, from a suburban town, a few miles in the 
interior. We ranged, with a feeling of pleasure, through the tolerable 
fruit market; though there were fewer floral and ripened commodities 
than one is accustomed to see in the bazaars of some other eastern cities, 
where the people almost ‘talk in flowers.’ 

Our séjour at Mocha was brief, and of course, our observation of man- 
ners, customs, and scenes, was rapid enough, though the picture they 
left is strong in the outline. They say it takes three months to see Paris, 
or London, as they ought to be seen; and some of the places in the east 
deserve that number of weeks, at least. A few days saw us sailing 
along the Arabian shore, towards the Persian Gulf. Arabia, or the Ara- 

bian shore, from the Red Sea coast, as far as we kept it in view, present- 
ed nothing but high, rugged, and broken mountains,—shrubless and ver- 
dureless,—wearisome to the view, but at times indescribably grand. The 
general aspect, was that of a country where, to the eye at least, nature 
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entirely disregarded the wants, both of animals, and superior man. On 
arriving off Cape Rasal-Had, we had the pleasure of receiving visits from 
the natives, who came to us in boats, bringing dates, eggs, fowls, etc., 
for which they were glad to get cash, rice, and clothes, in exchange. 
We had strong suspicions of their intention to board us in numbers sufli- 
cient to attempt a piracy; and several circumstances,—among others, 
their fierce looks, and strange gestures,—served to strengthen the idea. 
Several of these gentry were on board one evening at sunset,—among 
the number was an Arabian priest. As the sun drew near the horizon, 
they watched it intently —when it began to disappear, they all kneeled 
down in prayer. ‘To all appearance, they were unaffectedly sincere in 
these touching genuflections. The priest, especially, was as simple as a 
child, and wore the devotional look of a martyr. I thought of the ghe- 
bres of eastern tales, as these fire-worshippers bent to their God. I love 
sincerity, wherever it is found ; and the devotion of an Arab has at times 
a solemnity about it, that fills you with an awe, and a regard for his 
creed, which is closely allied to the deepest reverence. How often does 
the Child of the Desert shame the Christin! 

In passing the Cape, we were much=t and impeded by the 
currents out of the gulf. Those famouS ‘fivers, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, have, no doubt, a share in forming this current. It was night 
when we arrived at the entrance of the Cove of Muscat, though for 
nearly a day and a half, it had lain broad in sigtf** From the smallness 
of the harbor, it takes the name of Cove; but the water is deep, and 
many ships rock there at anchor. 

Muscat is hid among the hills, until you double a point close to the 
town. Long before we saw aught that indicated the abodes of men, we 
heard, borne on the low breeze over the waters, the hum and murmur of a 
city. It seemed like enchantment. In one-fourth of a mile from this 
popolous haunt, rocks and mountains are only visible, and it bursts upon 
you like the swift scene of a theatre. The place is well fortified, and 
its situation exceedingly remarkable. It stands choked up in the narrow 
glens of the mountain, and its harbor would seem to be the only advan- 
tage that it offers to the country. Around, like most parts of Arabia, 
all is barrenness and desolation. It is the resort of a great number of 
people from India, Arabia, and Africa. .From India, come the Banyones, 
a singular and superstitious race. They present a very picturesque 
appearance, in their red caps and girdles; and their language, which in 
general is uncouth, has sometimes an intonation of charming melody. 
They abhor taking life,—refuse all kinds of animal food, and worship 
cattle. ‘They engage in domestic commerce, and are the finest artisans 
of the city. : 

The most remarkable race in Muscat, cannot be strictly called inhabi- 
tants of the town. They come and go in wandering throngs, with their 
ungainly camels, and curious merchandize, though some of them are 
always in the city. I mean the Bedouins of the interior. Of all men, 
they seem the most uncivilized, wild, and ferocious. They are almost 
as black as the negro race, with long frizz/y hair, streaming around their 
shoulders; their eye-brows are large and shaggy; their eyes fierce and 
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keen; their cheek-bones high and sharp, and their lips ‘like to raw 
leather, thin and blue.’ I have heard many anecdotes of their kindness 
and generosity, which I have no reason to question; but it appears singular 
indeed, that the gentle virtues should reside in such ferocious creatures. 
They look, to use a sailor’s phrase, ‘God-forsaken.’ ‘To see them 
passing on their desolate journeys, is to be reminded of Pandemonium. 
One is almost tempted to accost them as Macbeth did the witches on the 
heath,— 





‘What are ye, 

So withered, and so wild in your attire,— 
That look not like the inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are of them ? 


As several of our company were walking one day, a few miles in the 
interior, we encountered a party of Bedouins coming in with camels, 
loaded with dates. We paused to look at them and their appointments, and 
they, to gaze at us. ‘They surveyed us with evident contempt, and after 
a few preliminary smiles, and turnings-up of their hideous noses, they 
burst into an astounding horse-laugh. The very camels seemed to 
expand and compress their long, lip-shaped nostrils, as if indulging in a lot 
of risibility about us, in their own way, and on their own hook. I think we 
looked back enough disdain to balance the account,—and we did not envy 
the monstrous tribe their fancied superiority. At length, having had 
their grin out, they left us to pursue our desultory ramble. 

A Bedouin has an utter aversion to any exhibitions of sensibility. A 
few miles from Muscat, I entered a tent, where lay a dead Arabian boy, 
and his mother and father near by. ‘The father was stern and unbend- 
ing; but a tear glistened in the dark eye of the mother, and her lips were 
compressed with a desperate attempt to conceal the emotions that agitated 
her soul. Her negligent hair half shaded the death-garments of her boy, 
and she held his lifeless and tawny little hand in hers, pressing it ever 
and anon to her sealed lips, till the fountain of a mother’s heart watered 
it with the gush of affection, and she lifted her loud wailing by his ear. 
The little barbarian had been cut off by the hot winds of the desert, in 
his tender years. He was a beautiful lad, and looked so like life, that 
I thought he moved. I was affected by the sight, almost to tears. 
Nature is nature, go where we will. My sympathies were so moved 
that night, when I returned to my berth, that, like the king in Scripture, 
‘I could not sleep.’ I took the liberty of introdueing myself to the 
muses, and asking the whole nine of them to help me out with a job of 
poetry. I don’t know whether it would pass a critical muster, without 
a condemnatory dozen or two of the fault-finding cat; but 1 know that 
while I spun it off, my bosom was possessed with honest and holy 
feelings. It is probably the last metre that I shall ever ‘fix,’ on any 
subject. 

The trade of Muscat is principally in dates, gums, and silks, from up the 
Gulf, Bagdad, and other places at the north. Talking of Bagdad, leads 
me to say how much I wish I had visited that wonderful city of story 
and song. I went very near it; and I used often to look away towards 
where it lay, and think of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with their 
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spells, their genii, their merchants,—of Ortugral, of Basra, and of the 
golden fountains,—and of the visiomof that Shirza, who used every eve. 
ning, at sunset, to repair to his place of nocturnal devotions, and survey 
the mysterious hosts of stars, in the skies above and around him, ‘ from 
the high hills of Bagdad.’ What a magic does imagination kindle about 
the east, in every mind ! 

The market of Muscat is tolerably good. An American would call 
it ‘from fair to middling.’ The country seemed to indicate the impos- 
sibility of any thing of the kind. Muscat is governed by an Emyr— 
an absolute monarch, over a small territory here, and another at 
Queriboo, on the coast of Africa. He maintains a large army, and has 
seven or eight ships-of-war. ‘Two or three of these are generally in 
commission. 

Our government has recently made a treaty of amity and commerce 
with Muscat, that can scarcely fail of advantageous results, as no English 
or American merchants are resident there. Sterile by nature, Arabia 
has its pearls, its gems, its precious riches,—its balm and spices. Were 
the government of any part of it worth the splice of a main-brace, its 
attitude would be commanding. But at present her balm breathes over 
a dirty people, which it cannot sweeten, nor make agreeable, and her 
pearls flash before swine. 
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Txoveu the blossoms be ripe on the China-tree, 
Though the flower of the orange be fair to see,— 

And the pomegranite’s blush, and the humming-bird’s wing, 
Throw the charms of elysium, O South, on thy spring ; 

It is dearer to me to remember the North, 

Where scarce the green leaf yet comes timidly forth,— 

To walk in thy gardens, and dream that [ roam 

Through the verdureless fields and the forests of Home. 


If the golden-hued oriole sing from the tide, 

Oh, the blue-bird is sweeter by Delaware’s side ; 

And the sound of that flood on the beaches so dear ! 

Ne’er ripples the river so pleasantly here. 

Oh, the pebble-strown beaches, that echo all day 

To the kill-deer’s shrill] shriek and the bank-swallow’s lay, 
And at eve, when the harvest-moonmellows the shade, 

To the sigh of the lover, the laugh of the maid! 


China-tree ! though thy blossoms, in chaplets, may bond 
The brows of the brave, and the necks of the fond, 

Never think that fit garlands our oak cannot form, 

For heads as majestic, and bosoms as warm. 

They may sit in thy shade, but their dreams are away, 

With the far hills and forests, yet naked and gray,— 

With the floods roaring wildly, the fields lying bare, 

And the hearts,—oh, the hearts,—that make paradise there! 


Philadelphia. 
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THE BLANE BOOK 


OF A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


NUMBER THREE, 


xv. 
HISTORY. 


Tue history of the past is a mere puppet-show. A little man comes 
out and blows a little trumpet, and goes in again. You look for some- 
thing new; and lo! another little man comes out, and blows another 
little trumpet, and goes in again. And it is all over. 


XVI, 
A WISE SAW. 


Let gray heads sway 

And green heads obey, 
is an old saying, which has come floating down the stream of Time, 
bottom upwards. 


XVil, 
AUTUMN. 


MaGNiFIcent is the Autumn of our father-land! By what a subtle 
alchemy the green leaves are transmuted into gold, as if molten by the 
fiery blaze of the hot sun! A magic covering spreads over the whole 
forest, and brightens into more gorgeous hues. The tree. tops seem 
bathed with the gold and crimson of an Italian sunset. Here and there 
a shade of green,—here and there a tinge of purple,—and a stain of 
scarlet so deep and rich, that the most cunning artifice of man is pale 
beside it. A thousand delicate shades melt into each other. They 
blend fantastically into one deep mass. They spread over the forest, 
like a tapestry woven with a thousand hues. 

Magnificent Autumn! He comes not like a pilgrim, clad in russet 
weeds. He comes not like a hermit, clad in gray. But he comes like 
a warrior, with the stain of blood upon his brazen mail. His crimson 
scarf is rent. His scarlet banner drips with gore. His step is like a flail 
upon the threshing floor. 

The scene changes. 

It is the Indian Summer. The rising sun blazes through the misty 
air, like a conflagration. A yellowish, smoky haze, fills the atmos. 
phere ; and 

‘a filmy mist, 
Lies like a silver lining on the sky.’ 
The wind is soft and low. It wafts to us the odour of forest leaves, that 
o 
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hang wilted on the drip ping branches, or drop. into the stream. Their 
gorgeous tints are gone, as if the autumnal rains had washed them out. 
Orange—yc« Jlow—and scarlet,—all are changed to one melancholy rus- 
set hue. The birds, too, have taken wing, and have left their roofless 
dwellings. Not the whistle of a robin,—not the twitter of an eaves- 
dropping swallow —hot the carol of one sweet, familiar voice! All gone. 
Only the dismal cawing of a crow, as he sits and curses, that the harvest 
is over,—or the chit-chat of an idle squirrel,—the noisy denizen of a 
hollow tree,—the mendicant friar of a large parish,—the absolute mon- 
arch of a dozen acorns ! 

Another change. 

The wind sweeps through the forest, with a sound like the blast of a 
trumpet. ‘The dry leaves whirl in eddies through the air. A fret-work 
of hoar-frost covers the plain. The s stagnant. water in the pools and 
ditches, is frozen into fantastic figures. Nature ceases from her labors, 
and prepares for the great change. In the low-hanging clouds, the 
sharp air, like a busy shuttle, weaves her shroud of snow. There is a 
melancholy and continual roar in the tops of the tall pines, like the roar 
ofa cataract. It is the funeral anthem of the dying year. 


XVIII. 
THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


BEAUTIFUL is that season of life, when we can say in the language of 
Scripture, ‘Thou hast the dew of thy youth.’ But of these flowers, 
Death gathers many. He places them upon his bosom, and his form is 
changed to something less terrific than before. We learn to gaze and 
shudder not : for he carries in his arms the sweet blossoms of our earthly 
hopes. We shall see them all again, blooming in a happier land. 

Yes: Death brings us again to our friends. They are waiting for 
us,—and we shall not be long. They have gone before us,—and are 
like the angels in heaven. ‘They stand upon the borders of the grave, 
to welcome us with the countenance of affection, which they wore on 
earth,— yet more lovely,—more radiant,—more spiritual. 

Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, and ‘thou hast the dew of thy 
youth.’ He hath placed thee upon his bosom, and his stern countenance 
wears a smile. The ‘far country’ seems nearer, and the way less 
dark ; for thou hast gone before,—passing so quickly to thy rest, that 
day itself dies not more calmly. And thou art there waiting to bid us 
welcome, when we shall have done here the work given us to do, and 
shall go hence to be seen no more on earth. 


” 
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FRAGMENT. 


Star of the Morning, we hail thee! 

Brightly thou shinest and lookest divinest, 

Though the rose-tints of day-dawn half veil thee : 
Look from the height of thy glory, 

F lowers are opening before thee, 

Prayers are ascending, the Persian is bending, 

And the blue heavens brightening o’er thee. 

Star, though thy glory is fading, 

While the sunshine of Morn is pervading, 

We shall look on thy light, in the stillness of night, 
When the mist the Earth’s beauty is shading! 

Star of the Evening, we wait thee! 

Rise in thy tender and tremulous splendor, 

Fairer than bard can create thee. 

Look from the soft clouds that bound thee,— 

That, like a rose-chaplet, have crowned thee, 
Where streams are meandering, lovers are wandering, 
And the Heavens are darkening around thee. : 
Orb, now thy bright eye is clearest, 

Now thy young beamings are dearest! 

Oh, shine the first star ’til] the dark hours be past, 
And linger at dawning the loveliest and last! 


Liverpool, (Eng.) M. A. Browne. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


MANKIND have become more learned if not wiser, and perhaps better 
than they were some three or four centuries ago, but probably no happier 
and certainly less poetical. ‘The schoolmaster is a fierce and relentless 
iconoclast, and has broken and cast down with an unsparing hand the 
beautiful images upon which our imaginative forefathers lavished their 
false, but sincere and enthusiastic worship. ‘The march of intellect has 
scattered and trodden under foot all that was lovely in superstition—all 
that appealed to the fancy—but left, not indeed undisturbed, but still un- 
destroyed, her harsh and unlovely characteristics,—her bigotry, her into. 
lerance, and her sectarian hatred,—every thing, in a word, that bears re- 
lation to the evil passions of men. Faéries no longer dance on the hill- 
side, or ride forth in splendid procession, with glittering robes and crowns 
of gold upon their brows, to visit bower or hall, by the clear light of the 
summer moon ; Oberon and Titania have long been dethroned, and the 
frolics of Puck are over. Science has triumphed over imagination, and 
the Penny Magazine has established itself in the chimney corner where 
‘garrulous Eld’ was wont to charm the unlearned ear. ‘Tales are no 
longer told around the winter hearth, ‘ of witch, or ghost, or goblin dread,’ 
and even if they were, nobody would believe them. The occurrences 
which, in a less enlightened age, were beheld with awe as supernatural, are 
now glibly accounted for upon philosophical principles, by peasants and 
village maidens; and even the little boys have no terror of a church. 
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yard. W izards are sent tothe house of correction or the lunatic asy- 
lum ; fortune-tellers endure, instead of inspiring mortal fears,—pursuing 
their vocation ever in secret, and having before their eyes the awful vision 
of the magistrate and the tread-milt ; and spirits are only raised in distil- 
leries. ‘The world has become judicious and common-place. Oracles, 
charms, divinations, and magic,—the universal dissolvent, the elixir of life, 
and the philosopher’s stone,—in short all the mysteries of the Cabala, 
which once occupied the attention of grave sages, and received the im- 
plicit belief of all ranks and classes, are now only remembered as the 
absurd dreams of an ignorant and fanciful generation. 

But there was one sysiem, or code, or creed, which differed very essential- 
ly from the general doctrine of superstition, in many particulars. It was 
indeed equally false and fanciful with the rest, but in every other respect 
ofa higher and more imposing character. Its doctrines were more pure- 
ly imaginative ; its construction more elaborate; and the knowledge of 
its details more limited. In fact, it was rather a science than a belief, 
and it was to be acquired only by long and patient study, and after a 
rigorous probation. It had its ‘orders of students, proficients and adepts ; 
its secrets were vigilantly guarded by solemn obligations, and communi- 
cated with mystic rites and ceremonies; a life of unremitting labor and 
seclusion was scarcely sufficient for the acquisition of its sublimer mys- 
teries, and the few whose lengthened years and patient toil had enabled 
them to penetrate its transcendental arcana, were looked upon with the 
utmost reverence by the multitude of their humbler and less successful 
fellow students. Their places of abode were as shrines to which pilgrims 
from ali lands resorted in homage of their wisdom, and in the hope of 
profiting by their example and their lessons. 

The reader who is in any degree conversant with the literature and 
science of the middle ages, will understand that we speak of the Rosi- 
crucians; a sect of philosophers of whom it is not easy to determine 
whether we should most admire their zeal, their perseverance, their self- 
denial and enthusiasm in the prosecution of their fantastic studies, or 
marvel at the depth and strength of their delusion. 

Nothing can afford a better comment upon the vanity and emptiness 
of man’s pride in the majesty of his own intellect, than a simple contem- 
plation of the absurdities upon which that intellect has employed and 
wasted its highest energies; and among these is none more remarkable 
than the philosophy of the Rosicrucians, whether we consider the beauty, 
the completeness and the lofty ideality of the system, or its utter want of 
foundation. From first to last, it was a mere creation of the fancy ; 
gorgeous indeed’, and graceful, but more unsubstantial than the Fata 
Morgana, or the splendid show of crimson, gold, and purple clouds that 
mock but yet deli; cht the eye at sunset. It was the dream of a rapt and 
glowing imagination, bright, lovely, symmetrical, and false ; yet it was 
devoutly believed, and earnestly investigated, by minds of the highest 
order. Life after life was consumed in the vain attempt to grasp the sha. 
dowy delights promised to them who should explore its mysteries, and 
although none succeeded, others were never wanting to resume the labors 
that had been cut off by death, with hopes as strong, and patience as un. 
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limited, until at length a better light arose, and the system perished at 
once, and was abandoned as if by general consent,—leaving no trace of 
its existence, save a few obscure and scarcely intelligible allusions scat. 
tered among ponderous and negle cted folios, —a delightful romance, and 
still more delightful poem. Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ and the ¢ Ondine’ 
of La Motte ‘Fouqué, alone preserve the memory of the Rosicrucian 
philosophy. It is believed that a brief exposition of its most essential 
doctrines will possess at least the merit of novelty, if it have but little 
power to interest the modern reader. 

‘Watch, pray, hope, and be silent,’ was the first command imposed 
upon the student, whose ambition soared to the knowledge of the sacred 
mysteries ; the promised reward of his labors was the “dominion of all 
nature, the companionship of sages, the service of the high intelligences 
that pervade the elements, glory among men, and an eternal life of per- 
fect happiness. ‘The passions were to be subdued, but the pleasures of 
which they are the ministers, were to be placed with others of the most 
ecstatic beatitude. He was to seclude himself from the fellowship and 
the pursuits of men,—but the prize of his self-denial, was to be a more 
exalted intercourse with beings of a nobler nature. ‘The first tenet of the 
system was, that the elements were peopled with a race of spiritual crea- 
tures, originally destined to be the friends and companions of the human 
race, but the loss of whose society the guilt of Adam had entailed upon 
his wretched posterity. ‘The air was held to be the dw elling place of an 
innumerable multitude of Sylphs—diminutive creatures wearing the form 
of humanity, but of nobler attributes, and a more radiant beauty ; the 
waters were inhabited by Nymphs, or, as they were often called, Ondines ; 
the depths of the earth by Gnomes, and the regions of fire by Salaman- 
ders. All these creatures were endowed with intelligence surpassing 
that of men, with forms of unfading loveliness, and with uncontrolled 
power over their respective elements; but their souls were mortal. 
They could enjoy no hope of eternal felicity in the presence of their 
Creator, whom they knew and adored, except through the assistance of 
the sages, and it was for this reason that they courted the society, and 
willingly devoted themselves to the service, of the pure and illuminated 
among mankind. Their substance was more perfect than that of the 
human race, and asit consisted only of the least essential particles of their 
respective elements, with no admixture of the others, they were not sub. 
ject to disease or accident ; but although they enjoyed centuries of life, 
untainted by mortal pain or sorrow, they anticipated with grief and hor. 
ror the moment of annihilation ; the great object of their study and their 
actions, was to accomplish the sole condition upon which their doom 
could be averted. This was a matrimonial alliance with the human race, 
by which they became partakers of man’s immortality. It was for this 
reason that marriage was forbidden to the sages and their pupils ; it was 
thought not only benevolent, but just, to aid the creatures of the elements 
in their pursuit of eternal life, and although the husband of an earthly wife 
might penetrate the mysteries of the Cabala, and command the services 
of the Sylphs, and Gnomes, and Salamanders, their obedience was re- 
luctant, springing only from necessity, and wanting the stimulus of hope 
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for the attainment of that great reward to which their aspirations were 
directed. 

The belief in the existence and attributes of these elemental beings 
served as the foundation for the entire system of the Rosicrucians. As 
we have already slightly intimated, their substance, or rather essence, 
was identical with the medium in which they lived. ‘The Salamanders 
were composed of the subtlest particles of fire, animated and organized by 
the action of the ‘universal heat,’ which was the great vivifying principle 
of nature. ‘The Sylphs were in like manner constituted of the purest 
qualities of air, the Nymphs of sublimated water, and the Gnomes of per- 
fect earth, uncontaminated by any gross admixture. ‘The human frame 
in its condition of immortal purity, as it existed in Adam before his fall, 
was held to be compounded of all these elements, and of consequence, to 
combine the perfections of all these unsubstantial beings. By his diso- 
bedience the harmony of Adam’s_ nature was destroyed—the spiritual 
essences of which his body was composed became contaminated, and his 
dominion over the creatures of the elements, was at once destroyed. But 
it might be regained by science ; and the recovery of this empire was the 
end for which the Rosicrucians toiled. By abstinence, vigils, prayer, 
and meditation, joined with the performance of mystic rites, and the aid 
of virtues residing in certain plants and minerals, it was believed possible 
to exalt the several elements existing in the human body to their original 
purity, and thus re-establish the dominion with which the first created of 
the human race was gloriously endowed. ‘The elemental creatures then 
became man’s willing slaves, or rather friendly ministers to his sovereign 
will and pleasure. The Sylphs hovered around him, wafting airs of 
most delightful odour to his senses ; the Nymphs and Gnomes made haste 
to lavish upon him all the riches of their kingdoms; the Salamanders 
laid their mighty power at his feet; and all vied with each other in ful- 
filling his desires. All knowledge, too, was laid open to the understand- 
ing of the sage in whom the elements were purified ; the creatures thus 
subjected to his will, delighted in unfolding to his mind the properties in- 
herent in their several habitations; and as these make up the visible 
world, there was no quality or power in earth or air, in water or in fire,— 
no effect of combination,—no principle in natural science,—of which the 
Rosicrucian adept might not gain the knowledge, or command the ap- 
plication. Nor was this all; by the restored perfection of his being, he 
became superior to the wants and weaknesses of humanity. His refined 
and purified body no longer stood in need of aliment, and was not subject 
to decay. All of gross and sensual in his nature was withdrawn, and the 
subtle essences which alone remained, required no other nourishment than 
was supplied by the presence of their corresponding elements. We are 
assured by the divine Paracelsus, that he knew various sages who had 
lived for many years without the slightest particle of food, and that he 
himself, even before he had acquired all the mysteries of the Cabala,— 
while yet but an humble student of the transcendental philosophy,—sub- 
sisted for more than half a year upon nothing more than a few drops of 
the Cabalistic Terrene Elixir. 


But the wisdom and power of the elemental beings extended to the 
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future, as well as to the present and the past. It was they who spoke by 
the mouths of the rapt priestesses at Delphos, and the other celebrated 
oracles of ancient Greece,—they to whom the Hebrews built up altars in 
the frequent intervals of their idolatrous back-sliding,—they by whose as- 
sistance the diviners of the Egyptians wrought their imitative miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh,—and they whose inspiration guided the prophetic 
warnings of the Roman Augurs. ‘The philosophers of the Rosicrucian 
system believed, that when the Saviour of mankind descended upon earth 
and proclaimed the sacred truths of his divine religion, the vague, uncertain 
light which the Salamanders and their fellows were competent to throw 
upon the darkness of the human mind, touching the attributes and pur- 
poses of the Supreme, by whom they were alike created, became unneces- 
sary to the conduct or the happiness of men. Hitherto their knowledge of 
celestial things had far exceeded that of the human race, although itself 
confined to very narrow limits; but the truths of Christianity were at 
length revealed, and man became their equal in the perception of his 
duties upon earth, and of the means by which he was to gain admission 
to the Heaven from which they were unhappily excluded. Thus the far- 
ther agency of these imaginary beings in the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of mankind, became unnecessary ; and the oracles were silent. The 
power of foretelling future events still remained, however, in those 
by whom the oracles had been really delivered through the medium of 
images or living speakers; and this power it was the privilege of the 
sages to command, when, by the elevation of their own nature to its origi- 
nal dignity, they had regained their pristine superiority over those of the 
elemental creatures by whom they were attended and obeyed. 

Thus it will be seen that the strongest inducements were imagined to 
exist on either part, for the celebration of that matrimonial union between 
the human and the elemental races, the possibility of which formed so 
material a tenet of the Rosicrucian creed. By it the latter gained the 
immortality for which they pined; the former wealth, power, knowledge, 
and increased felicity. It will not appear surprising, therefore, (even 
were it possible to feel surprise at any particular feature of a system so 
marvellously wild and fantastic in its whole extent,) that in process of 
time, this union came to be considered not only as desirable, but as an 
imperative duty. In the infancy of the Rosicrucian Philosophy, its foun- 
ders contented themselves with maintaining the practicability of marriage 
with Nymphs and Salamanders, Sylphs and Gnomes, and the benefits of 
which it was destined to be the fruitful source, and with aspiring to its 
accomplishment ; but the bewildered imaginations of later sages trans- 
ported them far beyond this comparatively rational belief. ‘They insisted 
that marriages between the ‘compound and simple races,’ to use their 
own expression, were not only possible and proper, but that the omission 
to contract them was a sin against the Deity—that they had existed in all 
ages of the world—and many went so far as to affirm, and unquestiona- 
bly to believe, even against the evidence of their own senses, that they 
themselves were united to elemental brides ; and in the full enjoyment of 
the blessings attendant upon that happy wedlock. Nay, some of them 
earried their inconceivable madness to the height of asserting, that the sin 
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of. Adam, as described in 1 Holy Ww Tit was but an allegorical representation, 
and that his real crime was having preferred the charms of his human 
bride, to those of the female Sylphs by whom the atmosphere of Eden was 
inhabited. 

The weakness, vices, and imperfections of the human race were cited 
as convincing proofs of the wickedness and folly of mankind, in counter- 
acting the intentions of their maker, by neglecting the duty of contracting 
these Rosicrucian marriages; and as a necessary consequence, all the 
illustrious heroes and sages of antiquity were heid to have derived their 
exalted personal and mental qualities from the mixed human and element- 
al origin, which the sages did not hesitate to bestow upon them. Zoro- 
aster, who lived twelve centuries, a paragon of wisdom, happiness 
and power, was alleged to be the son of the Salamander Oromasis and a 
princess, afterward deified and worshipped by the Romans under the 
name of Vesta. The divine Egeria, from whom Numa Pompilius, the 
second king of Rome, derived the sage counsels by which he governed 
his people with such consummate wisdom, was the daughter of Oromasis 
and Vesta, and, of course, the sister of Zoroaster. ‘The father of Romu- 
lus was likewise a Salamander; Hercules, and Alexander the Great, 
were brothers by the father’s side, having sprung from a Sylph of superior 
dignity,—for there were distinctions of rank among the elemental races 
also. The divine Plato, Achilles, Eneas, Esculapius, and in short all the 
celebrated warriors and sages of Greece and Rome, were the sons of 
Sylphs or Salamanders; for these were the most intellectual and generous 
of the four imaginary tribes : Ulysses was the offspring of a Gnome, and 
the beautiful Helen, of a Nymph, from whom she was supposed to have 
derived her inconstancy as well as her surpassing charms. 

Although the nature of the human parent predominated in the offspring 
of these cabalistic marriages, so far as related to all physical and substan. 
tial qualities, and although they did not of necessity inherit the superna. 
tural attributes of their elemental progenitors, they were capable of 
acquiring them by virtue, meditation, and prayer—by the same means, 
in short, which were prescribed to the neophyte of purely human origin, 
who aspired to the glories and delights of cabalistic wisdom. Such were 
the necromancers, of whom these marvels are recorded. The divine 
Apollonius Thianeus was the son of an illustrious Salamander. He under- 
stood the language of birds, and enjoyed the mysterious and inconceivable 
faculty of omnipresence, having been often seen at the same moment in 
widely distant places. It was he who suddenly disappeared from before 
the cruel Domitian, who meditated his death, and afterward being at 
Ephesus, publicly announced the assassination of the tyrant, at the very 
moment of its commission in the Eternal City. Mer ‘lin, the famous en. 
chanter of England, was the offspring of a Sylph and a daughter of the 
British monarch. He was educated by his father in all the mysteries of 
the Cabala, and thus became one of the greatest magicians that the world 
ever beheld. A similar origin was ascribed to numerous distinguished 
families of comparatively modern date. The Counts of Poictiers gluried 
in their alleged descent from a Nymph, whom Paracelsus calls Melusina ; 
and there were none hardy enough to dispute the fact that for many years 
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after her apparent death, but actual disappearance from the eyes of her 
husband, she never failed to appear, clad in deep mourning, upon the bat- 
tlements of the castle of Lusignan, (which she had caused to be built,) 
whenever disgrace or danger was about to fall upon any of her lineage. 

It has already been stated, that these imaginary creatures of the 
elements, so far He partaking, in any degree, the nature of devils, were 
said to be ardent lovers of virtue, and that it was their intense desire to 
enjoy the ineffable delights of the Divine presence, after death, that made 
them leng so earnestly, and strive with so much zeal, for the acquisition 
of that immortality which they could only gain by human assistance. 
{t was also a tenet of the Rosicrucian doctrine, that the powers of 
darkness were not less assiduous in endeavoring to frustrate and defeat 
their efforts, than to work the eternal misery of the human race ; but 
as the elemental beings were not subject to the temptations of their 
hellish enemies, the only method by which the latter could effect their 
purpose, as regarded them, was to prevent the cabalistic marriage, which 
should open the door of immortality. The means they resorted to, in 
order to accomplish this malicious object, are described in the few caba- 
listic writings that remain, in terms of such transcendental mysticism and 
obscurity, that it is extremely difficult even to form a conjecture of their 
meaning ; but it seems to have been only by the aid and instructions of 
the sages, that their infernal machinations were to be defeated. That 
the elemental races were eminent for their strictly pious and devotional 
principles, however, is averred in the strongest language, and incidents 
in proof are frequently recorded. One of the best attested is thus des. 
cribed by a celebrated German adept, of the fifteenth century : 

‘It befel a young knight of Bavaria to encounter an heavy sorrow, 
by the death of his comely wife, whereas her he loved with an exceeding 
passion. ‘Thereat a Sylphide was privily counselled by one of our 
sages, to put on the form and bearing of the woman that was dead, not 
less for pity of the young knight’s much sorrowing, than for the eternal 
living of her whom he thus did counsel. And when the grieving husband 
beheld his wife again, living as it seemed, and letting him to understand 
that God, taking compassion on his woe, had restored her to life for the 
consoling of his affliction, he was exceeding comforted, and taking her 
into his arms, they dwelt together in happiness many years. But the 
young man lacked purity of heart and speech to keep the love of the 
wise and good Sylphide, but swore many oaths, and did say dishonest 
and shameful words of his frequent custom. She warned him often with 
gentle entreaties and much love, but whenas she found he took no heed 
to her advice, she disappeared one day suddenly, leaving to him nothing 
but her garments, and the bitter grief of repenting that he would not 
hearken to her loving counsels.’ 

It was conceived, however, that the four races were not equally 
remarkable for piety and heavenly aspirations. The Sylphs, or creatures 
of the air, were accounted most perfect in these respects, and the Gnomes 
were the farthest from their excellence. This was ascribed to the fears 
of the latter, occasioned by the howlings of the tormented demons confined 
within the bowels of the earth, wee made their elemental neighbors 
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somewhat less anxious for an immorfality that might prove only ar 
eternity of suffering. The crafty devils were even accused of practising 
upon the simple and benevolent feelings of the Gnomes, and persuading 
them that it was rendering a service to their human friends, to prevail 
upon them to renounce their immortality—(which the Rosierucians 
believed to be practicable, )—by the tempting offer of abundant riches, an 
the accomplishment of all their desires, during a certain period. It was 
a part of the system that the devils themselves had no power over the 
human race, and even that direet communication with mankind was not 
permitted them’; their appointed place was in the regions of darkness, 
where they were forever bound, as in a prison fremy which they might 
not emerge. ‘Their only means of betraying man was, therefore, through: 
the well-meant agency of the Gnomes, with whom they were permitted 
to have communication. 

The Rosicrucian sages conceived it to be one of the highest’ duties to 
assist their elemental friends-and protegées in acquiring the immortality 
of happiness, for which they longed so eagerly, not only by promoting’ 
the indispensable cabalistic’ marriages, but also by religious instructiorr 
andexample. The error of the Gnomes was, therefore, a source of great 
anxiety to these benevolent enthusiasts, and it was strictly enjoined upor 
them by their most eminent sages, to embrace every opportunity of ex- 
plaining to their earthly friends and subjects, the true nature of their own 
being, the raptures of eternal life in Heaven, and the malice of their 
deceitful neighbors, the imprisoned demons. To this laudable end, they 
alleged it to be their practice frequently to call assemlies of the 
elemental races, and expound to them, by way of lecture, the doctrines 
and principles by which it behoved them to be governed; and we are 
assured that these discourses were listened to with the utmost doeility; 
and an earnest disposition to be guided by the sacred truths theres 
conveyed. It was in this practice of the sages and their pupils, as we 
are assured by the cabalistic writers, that the superstitious notion of the 
‘Witches’ Sabbath’ had its origin,—at which all soreerers, magicians, 
witches, and necromancers, were supposed to convene, for the purpose of 
rendering homage to the arch-fiend, who attended for the purpose of 
receiving the infernal honors to which he was entitled from his subjects, 

Notwithstanding the piety, benevolence, and purity of life which the 
Rosicrucians claimed to be distinguishing features of their performance, as 
well as of their theory, they could not escape the prejudices of the igno- 
rant and unenlightened multitude. By the churchmen they were branded 
as sorcerers and worshippers of the Prince of Darkness,;—and it should 
seem that the opinions of the people were governed by the denunciations 
of their spiritual leaders. 

Godefroy of Avignon relates, that ‘ the Sylphs, beholding with pity this 
lamentable blindness, and resolved to do away the silly prejudices of the 
multitude, seized upon many individuals, and having displayed to them 
the wonders of their kingdom, the beauty of their females, and the 
wisdom of their policy, conveyed them back to earth, in divers places, 
that they might there truly report what they had seen. But when the 
people beheld these men descending among them from the regiors of tye 
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air, they ran together, and being firmly persuaded that the strangers 
were malevolent sorcerers, come to scatter blight and pestilence over 
the land, they rushed upon them and put them to sudden death, without 
giving them even a moment’s time to commend their souls to the 
merey of their Creator. Many were cast into the flames,—others cut in 
pleces,—others again stoned: and it is ineredible the number that were 
thus piteously slain throughout the kingdom. Nevertheless, a few escaped 
the murderous hands of their fellow beings, and the design of the prudent 
Sylphs was thus in part accomplished,—for it is well known that the reign 
of the wise Charlemagne was singularly fruitful in illustrious heroes and 
learned sages, whereby it manifestly appears, that the report of them who 
had been transported to the habitation of the Sylphs found credit, both 
with men and women, and that by the grace of God, many of these admi- 
rable beings were happily immortalized.’ 1. 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


‘—— Oh, who would cast 

The undying hope away of memory born? 
Hope of re union, heart to heart, at last, 

No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn?’ 


{ sEE thee still! thou art not dead, 
Though dust is mingling with thy form ; 
The broken sun-beam hath not she 
Its final rainbow on the storm : 
In visions of the midnight deep, 
Thine accents through my bosom thrill, 
Till joy’s fond impulse bids me weep,— 
For, wrapt in thought, I see thee still! 


I see thee still,—that cheek of rose,— 
Those lips, with dewy fragrance wet, 
That forehead in serene repose,— 

Those soul-lit _— see them yet! 
Sweet seraph! Sure, thou art not dead,— 
Thou gracest still this earthly sphere, 

An influence still is round me shed, 
Like thine,—and yet thou art not here} 


Thou art not here; and never more, 
Beneath the pale and sombre sky, 
Will thy dear songs around me pour 
Their gush of holy melody ; 
Years may roll on, and Time may shed 
Some casual lustre from his wing; 
But my fair May of Love hath fled, 
For Love hath but one golden spring ! 


Farewell, beloved! To mortal sight, 
Thy vermeil cheek no more may bloom 
No more thy smiles inspire delight,—- 
For thou art garnered in the tomb. 
Rich harvest for that ruthless Power, 
Which hath no bound to mar his will :— 
Yet, as in hope’s unclouded hour, 
Throned in my heart, I see thee still! 
Philadelphia. 
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Minnesong. 


MINNESONG, 
I. 


In dem walde slize done 
Singent kleiniu vogellin ; 
An der heide blamen schine 
Bltijent gein des Meien schin. LIEHTENSTEIN. 


In the wood the litile birdis 
Warble sweet their roundelay ;_ 

On the heath the pretty flouris 
Blossom in the sheen of May. 


May has come,—the woods are ringing ; 
Clearer sounds the hunter’s horn ; 

Birds in every brake are singing ; 
Yellow green the springing corn. 


May has come,—in field and meadow 
Starry bloom the virgin flowers : 

Broad the maple flings its shadow ; 
Snowy white the elder bowers. 


Green the slope of yonder mountain, 
Mellowed toa golden glow ; 

Under feathery birch, the fountain 
Sparkles in its gurgling flow. 


Orchards redden,—crimson blushes, 
Tremble o’er the apple boughs ; 

There her young the robin hushes, 
Stull beside her trilling spouse. 


Joy, on glittering pinions driven, 
Gaily flits around, above ; 

Glancing kindles earth and heaven ; 
All is life, and light, and love. 


II. 


Vor dem walde, in einem tal, 
Schone sank diu nahtegal. VOGEL WEIDER. 


’ Fore the wood, and in a dale, 
Lovely sang the nightingale. . 


UNDER the willow, in a meadow, 
Where the brook was running clear, 
There was my pillow, dark in shadow, 
Blossom and verdure springing near, 
* Fore the wood, and in a dale, 
Lovely sang the nightingale. 


Silent reclining the willow under, 
Just as evening faded away, 
Sweetly shining, a heavenly wonder 
Bent above me, as there I lay : 
Light her form; her face was pale,— 
Lovely sang the nightingale. 


Nymph of fountain, in dewy brightness 
ising from wave in vest of green ; 
Dryad of mountain, with airy lightness, 
litting around the huntress queen ; 
All to that heavenly form must vail, 
Smiling as sang the nightingale. 





Philadelphia, December, 1834. 


Lines. 





Then she addressed me,—‘O! why dost linger 
Here in a world that chains thy will ? 

Softly she pressed me with snowy finger,— 
Pulse and beating heart were still. 

Lovely sang, in the lonely dale, 

Fainter and fainter, the nightingale. 


Ill. 


Ir wangen wurden rot, 


Sam diu rose, da si bi den lilien stat. VoOGELWEIDE. 


Her cheeks grew red as the rose 
That by the lily blows. 





‘Take this garland for thy golden hair’— 
So I spake unto a maiden fair, 

Maid with eyes of love, like heaven’s own blue, 
Thinnest veil of cloud soft shining through— 
‘Take this garland,—’ tis of earliest bloom, 
Newly plucked, and filled with fresh perfume : 
Had i jewel rare, and precious stone, 

Gems of Ind, O! they were thine alone ; 
Costliest gift for thee were all too poor,— 

Take this garland,—I can give no more. 
Fairer flowers than these indeed I know; 

On the lonely heath afar they blow ; 

There the violet peeps beside the spring, 
Coily peeps, as loving linnets sing— 

Go with me, and we will gather there, 

Fairer, sweeter flowers to wreath thy hair.’ 
Bashfully the maid the garland took ; 

Like rewarded child, she blushed and shook : 
Clearest red her cheek, as when the rose, 
Dewy shene, behind the lily blows. 

Low she bowed, and love-looks sparkled clear 
Under silken lashes, through a tear : 

That was my reward,—O! there was one, 
Holier far, my lips shall breathe to none. 


New- Haven, (Con.) P. 


LINES. 


LiFe wanes,—and the bright sun-light of our youth 
Sets, o’er the mountain tops, where Hope once stood. 
Oh, Innocence, oh Trustfulness, oh Truth, 
Where are ye all ?—white-handed sisterhood, 
Who with me, on my way did walk along, 
Singing sweet scraps of that immortal song 
That’s known in Heaven, but hath no echo here. 
Are ye departing ?7—fellows bright and dear, 
Of the young spirit, when it first alights 
Upon this coast of darkness and dismay ? 
Farewell, fair children of th’ Eternal Day, 
Blossoms of that far land where fall no blighte— 
Sweet kindred of my exiled soul,—farewell ! 
Here I must wander, here ye may not dwell : 
Back to your home, beyond the founts of light, 
I see ye fly,—sand I am wrapt in night, 
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OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


I maRVEL much that Americans,—we of the United States, I mean,— 
don’t travel more over our own country. Every nook and corner of 
England and Scotland,—of France and ltaly,—of Belgium and Germa.- . 
ny, too,—are traveled over by hundreds of our young men, who know 
little or nothing of their Father-land, except the spot on which they were 
born,—the streets about them,—the fields within sight of their own domi- 
cil, or the road to college, and the road home. How can they check a 
blush, when asked in a foreign land, if they have seen the sheet, and 
heard the roar, of Niagara,—if they have been on the Natural Bridge — 
at the Blowing Cave,—by the piles of rocks on the Blue Ridge, that the 
Potomac cleaves asunder,—on the peaks of the Alleghanies,—the blue 
lakes of the North,—the magnificent prairies, and boundless forests, of the 
West,—or if they have been borne on the yellow waves of the mighty 
Father of Waters? Indeed, it is the practice here with the young tourist, 
fresh from college, when pocketing his A. B. parchment, to make for a 
New-York packet,— and the first that you hear of the green lad, is, that 
he is in the streets of London, or on the Boulevards of Paris, or amid the 
awful ruins of ‘the lone mother of dead empires,’—ignorant, perhaps, of 
the number of States of his own Un1ion,—ignorant of our Constitution, 
the operations of our own free government, our public men,—the charac- 
ter of our people,—of all that an American should know, when he haz- 
ards a foot-hold in another land, among a people eager in inquiry as to 
every thing that concerns us. Why this zeal in young Americans to 
rush abroad, before they look at home? ‘The old world is grand, it is 
true,—but it is a worn-out world, as it were,—an old story, of whose 
every town, city, and village, chroniclers innumerable have written, 
Ours is new, fresh, and hence instructive and alluring,—a world that we 
cannot read of, and know, from books, but that we must see,—be in,— 
and travel over, in order to understand,—a world, too, in which we are to 
act our parts, as voters, as citizens, as rulers, and, in one sense, as arbi- 
ters of its destiny, too. How important, then, that we understand it all, 
and that we see it all! What book can give us the information we 
want? What American has written much of his own land? But who 
does not know much, if not all, about every town of importance in Eng- 
land, or in France? England is, in this respect, wiser than we are. She 
sends forth her swarms of travelers, ‘to take their notes,—and you meet 
them wheresoever you go, whether it be in the French settlements in the 
north-easternmost regions of Maine, beyond the verge of law, or on the 
snow-capped cliffs of the White Hills, or in the halls ‘and galleries of the 
Capitol, in Washington; or in the far, far North-west, dieu to wend 
their way down the bayous of the Mississippi. I like this in them,— 
blockheads though scores of them are,—smelling of this thing, and snuff- 
ing at that,—mousing here, and snivelling there,—ever scolding and fret- 
ting, now over a greasy dinner, anon, over a bad and dear bottle of 
wine,—swaggering magnificently, with pompotfs airs, as if our broad 
earth were not broad ene for their precious feet,—pronouncing this 
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‘beastly,’ and that ‘unchristianx—as if, in a new country, out of the 
cities, all the refinements of life were to be expected! Nev ertheless, they 
show a spirit of enterprise so kindred to ours, that they win attention ;— 
and though I have met with them in almost all my many wanderings, 
yet I always like them for companions, whether they be beardless boys, 
er grave seniors: for if they be sensible men, their companionship i is 
valuable, and if they be stupid beasts, to quote their own phrase, why, 
they are as useful as a Joe Miller,—a regular tickler to make one laugh 
and roar at their folly. I traveled with one once,—an excellent fellow, of 
the Byron and She lley school,—excellent save his irreligion and infideli- 
ty —whom I will not name, as he is yet among us,—who pronounced us 
all a canting, hypocritical, pious-pretending race, that made prayer the 
daily business of our lives ;—and soon, in the same direction, I met with 
another, of the Dr. Fidler school, who was horrified at our want of religion — 
the desecration of our churches,—and who was pleased to say, ‘that, as 
he expected, without an established church, we had become a nation of 
infidels!" Excellent critics these, thought I, to instruct a people at home 3 
How well their stories will tally! I took another of these travelers up 
the sublime valley of the Kanhawa, in Western Vi irginia,—and while with 
an exulting heart, [ would show him burning springs, and toppling preci- 
pices, of terrible magnificence, cascades, caverns,—streams that ran in 
ravines, where only the noon-day sun touched the waters,—crags where 
the eaglet trembled,—scenery as grand as earth can show,—as if here 
the earthquakes held their revelry to inspire and awe us,—why, all the 
man would do, would be, to whistle,—to hurry me off,—or, at the best, 
to pronounce it ‘d———d fine !"——and then tell me of the clubs of London, 
and of the palaces here, and the palaces there,—as if these awful solitudes 
man could equal! The principles, too, of these gentry, change as they 
get into different latitudes. ‘ You a nation of freemen! exclaimed one 
of these critics, wifh a contemptuous sneer, as we crossed some rich rice. 
lands near the Pedees, in South Carolina, where some jolly slaves, as 
sleek as Northern pigs, were waiting to take us into a ferry-boat, which 
they rowed, singing some Jim Crow song, and chiming most merrily, as 
they kept time to the stroke of their oars. I met my traveler again in 
the orderly streets of Boston, where excellent free schools make almost 
every American a prince, and there I heard the exclamation,—* What 
a vulgar government is this,—where negroes vote,—where such raga- 
muffs control affairs!’ 

But to return. If I had sway, I would make it the duty of every 
representative in Congress to travel over the country which his vote is 
ruling,—to survey ifs resources,—to study its capacities, feelings, and pre- 
judices, and thus to understand its wants. How much ignorance would 
be then worn away! How the bands of union would be cemented ! 
What fraternity of feeling would be the result!) And such a journey 
would be delightful, too. 1 have never been abroad, over the Atlantic, 
and, therefore, | cannot undertake to speak by comparison :—but as an 
Ameriean,—as one who is to abide the weal or woe of my own country,—I 
had rather journey over our own wide domain, than visit the proudest 
courts, or the most gorgeous cities, of Europe. I think that I should be 
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better instructed,—better fitted to act the part of an American citizen. 
Preach to me as you may of magnificent ruins,—of the mighty achieve. 
ments of genius and art,—of towns, of citadels, of antique battlements,— 
all are worth seeing, I grant :—but if I can visit but one land, I am sure 
I should feel more, and think more, in making a tour in the new world. 
My education would be better, for the sphere in which I am to act. I 
should have that within me, which would profit me more, amid the bustle 
and turmoil of our own active countrymen. 

And why, you may ask? Indeed, within the limited range of a modern 
article,—over which an American reader is expected to go with rail road 
velocity,—I can hardly te/? why,—but I can feel why. ‘There is no such 
scenery on earth, I verily believe, as ours. ‘There is but one Niagara 
in its broad circumference. And then its glorious rivers, from the tumb. 
ling cataracts of high Northern latitudes, to the calm and beautiful Alaba. 
ma,—the majestic Mississippi,—the golden waters of Missouri,—the placid, 
soft Ohio. And then, too, its lakes,—the vast inland seas, where fleets 
can ride,—its forests, alive with songsters of almost every note, and every 
feather,—of trees of every cast and hue,—and, if seen in the frosts of 
Autumn, beyond the power of pencil to paint,—mocking the skill of 
man,—rivalling the rich sunset on the bosom of the western clouds, and 
making a very paradise of earth! And then its boundless prairies,— 
its savannahs,—its vast havens, on which beat the waves of the ocean 
with their sullen roar,—and its still solitudes, where man feels as if he 
really were alone with the Indian,—the wild, unapproached, and almost 
unapproachable Indian, in his savage dignity,—painted and decked for 
war,—fiery-red,—with his armor on, ‘ snorting for battle,’ as it were :— 
and then again its noisy cities, where men crowd, and rush, as if the spot 
of earth on which they were, was their only spot,—cities now vieing 
in business with the older cities of Europe, but yet in the gristle—in their 
swaddling clothes, as it were—by and by to become the London of the 
Western World! Whata variety of view is this,—how rich in speculation, 
in thought—how admirably calculated to warm the imagination, and to 
give feeling and imagery! Of all the European travellers, Chateau- 
briand alone has done us justice, with his eloquent and touching pen. 
Enthusiastic himself, he reflected the enthusiasm of the scene. But he 
visited us a half century too soon. He lost the delicious sensation of a 
happy contrast of what is wild in nature, with what is important in 
art. Talk not then of Europe as the only land worth a journey over. 
Its past we may reverence, and admire. ‘There is sublimity in it. But 
the fulure of our own country,—who dare set its metes, and bounds ? 
Who will trace it out? Sublime, is but a feeble word for the destiny 
that awaits it. 

I know the risk I run of ridicule from many an Englishman, who reads 
such an article as this,—the cold contemptuous sneer,—the incredulity, — 
the boisterous laugh, it may be, of ignorant sarcasm. But, in reply, | 
have only to say, that if there is any well educated American as igno- 
rant of the government of Great Britain, her resources, her products, her 
geography, aye, the very pedigrees of her nobility, as nine-tenths of the 
well educated Englishmen are of the United States, he would not, with 
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us be considered a proper teacher, even of a common school. But few 
Englishmen know whether we have thirteen States, or twenty-four. 
How often do we read in English newspapers of ‘the State of Philadelphia,’ 
or some such ludicrous blunder? How often do we see them perverting 
our Constitution, and urging upon the Federal Government things beyond 
its power to accomplish ? How often do we see them commit the most 
laughable errors about our resources, our means of improvement, our 
public men? And yet Englishmen,—men who aspire to be statesmen, 
too,—are thus ignorant of a people, whose navy is now rapidly advancing 
to an equality with their own,—whose flag floats on every sea,—whose com- 
merce is in almost every port,—who are the great recipients of her trade ;— 
a people, too, bordering upon Upper and Lower Canada, and upon New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where England has empires in embryo, 
about which she seems to be utterly indifferent ! Why, such ignorance 
of a foreign power, under such circumstances, would ‘be a disgrace to 
the pettiest politician that fulminates his little thunder—not in our 
forum—but in the tap-room, or on the stump. 

What nation presents such a spectacle as ours, of a confederated govern. 
ment,—so complicated, so full of checks and balances,—over such a vast 
extent of territory,—with so many varied interests, and yet moving so 
harmoniously! I go within the walls of the capitol at Washington, and 
there, under the star-spangled banners that wave amid its domes, I find the 
representatives of three territories, and of twenty four nations,—nations 
in many senses they may be called,—that have within them all the germ 
end sinew to raise a greater people than many of the proud principalities 
of Europe,—all speaking one language,—all acting with one heart, and 
all burning with the same enthusiasm,—the love and glory of our 
common country,—even if parties do exist, and bitter domestic quarrels 
now and then arise. | take my map, and | mark from whence they 
come. What a breadth of latitude, and of longitude, too,—in the fairest 
portion of North America! Whata variety of climate,—and then what 
a variety of production! What a stretch of sea-coast, on two oceans,— 
with harbors enough for all the commerce of the world! What an 
immense national domain, surveyed, and unsurveyed, of extinguished, 
and unextinguished Indian titles, within the States and Territories, and 
without, estimated, in the aggregate, to be 1,090,871,753 acres, and to 
be worth the immense sum of $1,363,589,69,—750,000,000 acres of 
which are without the bounds of the States and the territories, and are 
yet to make new States, and to be admitted into the Union! Our 
annual revenue, now, from the sales, is over three millions of dollars. 
Our national debt, too, is nearly, or quite extinguished,—and yet within 
fifty-eight years, starting with a population of about three millions, we 
have fought the War of ‘Indepe ndence,—again not ingloriously struggled 
with the greatest naval power in the world, fresh with laurels won on 
sea and land,—and now we have a population of over thirteen millions of 
souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of our Republic, unless he surveys 
it in detail. For example, a Senator in Congress, from Louisiana, has 
just arrived in Washington. Twenty days of his journey he passed in a 
steam-boat on inland waters,—moving not so rapidly, perhaps, as othet 
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steam-boats sometimes move, in dee sper W aters.—but constantly moving, at 
a quick pace too, day and night. I never shall forget the rapture of a 
traveler, who left the green parks of New Orleans early in March,_— 
that land of the orange and the olive, then teeming with verdure, fresh- 
ness and life, and, as ‘it were, mocking him with the mid-summer of his 
own northern home. He journeyed leisurely toward the region of 
ice and snow, to watch the budding of the young flowers, and to catch 
the breezes of the Spring. He crossed the Lakes Pontchartrain and 
Borgue: he ascended the big Tombeckbee in a comfortable steam-boat. 
From Tuscaloosa, he shot athw art the wilds of Alabama, over Indian 
grounds, that bloody battles have rendered ever memorable. He 
traversed Georgia, the Carolinas, ranged along the base of the mountains 
of V irginia,—and for three months and more, he enjoyed one perpetual, 

one unvarying, ever-coming spring,—that most delicious season of the 
year,—till, by the middle of June, he found himself in the fogs of the 
Passamaquoddy, where tardy summer was even then hesitating whether 
it was time to come. And yet he had not been off the soil of his own 
country! ‘The flag that he saw on the summit of the fortress, on the 
lakes near New Orleans, was the like of that which floated from the 
staff on the hills of Fort Sullivan, in the easternmost extremity of 
Maine:—and the morning gun that startled his slumbers, among the 
rocky battlements that defy the wild tides of the Bay of Fundy, was 
not answered till many minutes after, on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘The swamps, the embankments, the cane-brakes of the Father 
of Waters, on whose muddy banks the croaking alligator displayed his 
ponderous jaws,—the cotton-fields, the rice-grounds of the low southern 
country,—and the vast fields of wheat and corn in the region of the 
mountains, were far, far behind him :—and he was now, in a Hyperborean 
land, where nature wore a rough and surly aspect, and a cold soil 
and a cold clime, drove man to launch his bark upon the ocean, to dare 
wind and wave, and to seek from the deep, in fisheries, and from freights, 
the treasures his own home will not give him. Indeed, such a journey 
as this, in one’s own country, to an inquisitive mind, is worth all ‘the 
tours of Europe.’ If a young American, then, wishes to fee] the full 
importance of an American Congress, let him make some such journey. 
Let him stand on the levee at New Orleans, and count the number and 
the tiers of American vessels that there lie, four, five, and six thick, 
on its long embankment. Let him hear the puff, puff, puff, of the high- 
pressure steam-boats, that come sweeping in almost every hour, perhaps 
from a port two thousand miles off,—from the then frozen winter of the 
North, to the stil] burning summer of the South,—all inland navigation, — 
fleets of them under his eye,—splendid boats, too, many of them, as the 
world can show,—with elegant rooms, neat births, spacious saloons, and a 
costly piano, it may be,—so that travelers of both sexes can dance or sing 
their way to Louisville, as if they were on a party of pleasure. Let him 
survey all these, as they come in with products from the Red River, 
twelve hundred miles in one direction, or from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
two thousand miles in another direction,—from the Western tributaries 
of the vast Mississippi, the thickets of the Arkansas, or White River,— 
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from the muddy, far-reaching Missouri, and its hundreds of branches :— 
and then in the east, from the Illinois, the Ohio, and its numerous tribu- 
taries,—such as the Tennessee, the Cumberland, or the meanest of which, 
such as the Sandy River, on the borders of Kentucky,—that will ina 
fresh, fret, and roar, and dash, as if it were the Father of Floods, till it 
sinks into nothing, when embosomed in the greater stream, and there 
acknowledges its own insignificance. Let him see ‘the Broad Horns,’ 
the adventurous flat-boats, of western waters, on which—frail bark !— 
the daring backwoodsman sallies forth from the Wabash, or rivers hun- 
dreds of miles above, on a voyage of atlantic distance, with hogs, horses, 
oxen, and cattle of all kinds on board,—corn, flour, wheat, all the products 
of rich western lands,—and let him see them, too, as he stems the strong 
current of the Mississippi, as if the wood on which he floated was 
realising the fable of the Nymphs of Ida,—goddesses, instead of pines. 
Take the young traveler where the clear, silvery waters of the Ohio 
become tinged with the mud from the Missouri, and where the currents of 
the mighty rivers run apart for miles, as if indignant at the strange em- 
brace. Ascend with him, farther, to St. Louis, where, if he looks upon 
the map, he will find that he is about as near the east as the west, and that 
soon, the emigrant, who is borne on the wave of population that now beats 
at the base of the Rocky Mountains, and anon will overleap its summits, 
will speak of him as he now speaks of New England, as far in the east. 
And then tell him, that far West as he is, he is but at the beginning of 
steam nayigation,—that the Mississippi itself is navigable six or seven 
hundred miles upward, and that steam-boats have actually gone on the 
Missoyri two thousand ene hundred miles above its mouth, and that they 
ean go, five hundred miles farther still! ‘Take him, then, from this land, 
where the woodsman is leveling the forests every hour, across the rich 
prairies of Illinois, where civilization is throwing up towns and villages, 
pointed with the spire of the church, and adorned with the college and the 
school,—then athwart the flourishing fields of Indiana, to Cincinnati,—well 
ealled ‘the Queen of the West,—a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, 
with paved streets, numerous churches, flourishing manufactories, and 
an intelligent society too,—and this in a State with a million of souls in 
it now, that has undertaken gigantic public works,—where the fierce 
savages, even within the memory of the young men, made the hearts of 
their parents quake with fear,—roaming over the forests, as they did, in 
unbridled triumph,—wielding the tomahawk in terror, and ringing the 
war-whoop, like Demons of Vengeance let loose from below! Show him 
our immense inland seas, from Green Bay to Lake Ontario,—not incon- 
siderable oceans,—encompassed with fertile fields. Show him the public 
works of the Empire State, as well as those of Pennsylvania,—works 
the wonder of the world,—-such as no people in modern times haye eyer 
equalled. And then introduce him to the busy, humming, thriving, popus 
lation of New England, from the green mountains of Vermont, the 
Switzerland of America, to the northern lakes and wide sea-coast of 
Maine. Show him the industry, energy, skill, and ingenuity of these 
hardy people, who let not a rivulet run, nor a puff of wind blow, without 
turning it to some account,—who mingle in every thing, speculate in 
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every thing, and dare every thing, wherever a cent of money is to be 
earned,—w! hose lumbermen are found, not only in the deepest woods of 
the snowy and fearful wilds of Maine, throwing up saw-mills on the lone 
waterfalls, and making the woods ring with their hissing music,—but 
found, too, on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and coming also on mighty 
rafts of deal from every eastern tributary of the wild St. John, the 
Meduxnekeag and Aroostook—streams whose names geographers hardly 
know. And then too, as if this were not enough, they turn their enter- 
prise, and form companies ‘to log and lumber’ even on the Ocmulgee and 
Oconee, of the State of Georgia,—and on this day they are actually 
found in the Floridas, there planning similar schemes, and as there are 
there no waterfalls, making steam impel their saws. Show him the 
banks of the Penobscot, now studded with superb villages,—jewels of 
places, that have sprung up like magic,—the magnificient military road 
that leads to the United States’ Garrison at Houlton, a fairy spot in the 
wilderness, but approached by as excellent a road as the United States 
can boast of. Show him the hundreds and hundreds of coasters that run 
up every creek and inlet of tide water there, at times left high and dry, 
as if the ocean would never float them more: and then lift him above 
considerations of a mercenary character, and show him how New-Eng- 
Jand men are perpetuating their high character and holy love of liber- 
ty,—and how, by neat and elegant “churches, that adorn every village ;— 
by comfortable school- houses, that appear every two miles, or oftener, 
upon almost every road, free for every body,—high- born, and low-born,— 
by academies and colleges, that thicken even to an ineonvenience ; 
by asylums and institutions, munificently endowed, for the benefit of the 
poor :—and see, too, with what generous pride their bosoms swell when 
they go within the consecrated walls of Faneuil Hall, or point out the 
heights of Bunker Hill, or speak of Concord, or Lexington. Give any 
young man such a tour as this,—the best he ean make,—and I am sure 
his heart will beat quick, when he sees the proud spectacle of the assem. 
bling of the representatives of all these people, and all these interests, 
within a single hail. He will more and more revere the residue of those 
revolutionary patriots, who not only left us such a heritage, won by 
their sufferings and their blood, but such a constitution,—such a govern- 
ment here in Washington, regulating all our national coneerns,—but 
who have also, in effect, left for us twenty-four other governments, with 
territory enough to double them by and by,—that regulate all the minor 
concerns of the people, acting within their own sphere,—now, in the 
winter, assembling within their various capitols, from Jefferson city, on 
the Missouri, to Augusta, on the Kennebec,—from the capitol on the 
Hudson, to the government house on the Mississippi. Show me a spee- 
tacle more glorious, more encouraging, than this, even in the pages of 
all hist ory,—such a constellation of free States, with no public force, but 
public opinion,—moving by well-regulated law, each in its own proper 
orbit, around the brighter star in Washington,—thus realizing, as it 
were, on earth, almost practically, the beautiful display of infinite wisdom, 
that fixed the sun in the centre, and sent the revolving planets on their 
errands. God grant it may end as with them! 
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1 cannot, of course, in such a sketch =s this, group together the statis. 
tics of our public works, the wonderful advance of our population, of our 
commerce, of our manufactures, or enter into the particulars of all we 
have done, within half a century. An excellent article, in statistical prose, 
free from the running sentences [ have given,—in which | have attempted 
to be graphic and racy, so as to make young Americans think home is 
worth seeing,—might be written. But, after all, it is difficult to be very 
prosaic in describing such a country as ours. Think,—if a prophet, but 
thirty years ago, had predicted only the half that has happened, lucky 
would he have been to escape the asylum for lunatics. Jefferson mourned 
over a journey from Monticello to Philadelphia, as a fearful undertaking. 
Mount Vernon and Bunker Hill were as far apart, in the days of Wash- 
ington, as the jumping-off rock in Eastport, (Maine,) and Augusta, (Geor- 
gia,) now are. ‘The Mississippi boatman, who was thirty or forty days 
in going over a distance he now goes in six, can now hardly believe that 
he is the man he was. ‘The steam-boat, and the steam-horse, are the 
miracle-workers of our day. But, then, enterprise and labor have done 
their wonders, too. ‘The Erie Canal! What an achievement for a 
young people! ‘The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, too! Go over it, and 
see how labor has wrought with mountain rocks, and torn them from 
their beds, and dashed them aside, as if with the power of Milton’s demons, 
See the fire-horse, with long trains of cars, careering through the air, 
over rivers, and pathless swamps, from Charleston, South-Carolina, to 
Hamburg, on the Savannah. ‘Take but the unfinished rail-road from 
Boston to Providence, and see the rocks that have been cleft asunder, the 
mountains of dirt thrown up,—the track now through caverns, and anon 
over a massive bridge of mason-work, that almost staggers human faith 
to believe it has been done. And then mark what enterprise is planning, 
and will execute, too. Why, rail@oad tracks are projecting in all direc. 
tions, from New-Orleans to Nashville, in the South, and from Quebec to 
Portland, in the North. No enterprise staggers us. Nothing appals us. 
No hazard too great to be run. Ingenuity is racked to the utmost. 
Every body is awake, and wide awake. Society seems to be in a whirl. 
There is, as it were, an atmospheric maelstrom all about us. We talk 
ina hurry. We walk in a hurry. We make love in a hurry, and are 
married ina hurry. We eat, drink, sleep, and die in a hurry, and, alas ! 
are burried in a hurry. Every thing is on the high pressure principle. 

No doubt such a state of fermentation, in any society, has its advanta.- 
ges and its disadvantages. How much better is it, than the condition of 
the Lazaroni, or the beggarly population of England or Ireland, of which 
we know little or nothing, but as it is thrown upon our shores,—a people 
that have long ago passed through one state of fermentation, and are now 
in a condition infinitely worse. It is one of the advantages of our free 
institutions, that they give society such a stimulus. Our politics, even 
with all their bitterness and occasional outbreakings, do us much good. 
They teach us that no man is above the influence of public opinion,—and 
they also teach each man the responsibility he takes in forming it. They 
raise up the humble, and rank them with the proud. They stimulate in 
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the bosoms of all, the ambition to advance,—or, to ‘GO AHEAD,’—to use a 
phrase better descriptive of the thing itself. The political cauldron that 
is always boiling in such a government as ours, throws up on the surface 
of society many men of strong minds, and high purposes: and though 
often,—too often, it may be,—the very seethings of the cauldron will 
come up, too, yet in a moment of calm, they sink to their proper level, 
while what is good remains. Death, too, is a great leveler among us,— 
and if it would not be impious, I would add, the severest of all Republi- 
cans. The family whom overgrown wealth was making proud to-day, 
death cuts up to-morrow,—dividing its inheritance, scattering its members, 
and often robbing of its natal soil. The incipient aristocracy is thus 
nipped in the bud. The wealth of a Girard is instantly divided among 
many persons; and as men will not act without a stimulus, the descend- 
ants of a Girard, if any he had, might in a few years become the protegés 
of those whom a Girard had made. How remarkable the fact, all over 
this country, that wealth seldom runs long in the same line, but that the 
heritage is rather a curse than a blessing for the children: and how re- 
markable the other fact, too, that almost all the large holders of proper- 
ty are the makers of their own fortunes,—men who have earned it with 
their own hands, and by their own struggles. ‘The poor are ever coming 
upward, and the rich are ever going downward. Such is the effect of 
this fermentation,—as | have called it—such the stimulus of free institu. 
tions, and the operation of our laws of inheritance. But then, again, we 
must open our eyes the wider to the disadvantages of such a state of 
things, so as to check and improve them. We must not forget, that it 
generates an inordinate thirst for office, and often a daring and reckless 
ambition,—that it makes wealth the god of thousands,—engulphs them in 
its pursuit, and often throws into the distance the man of genius, and the 
achievements of Literature, Art, and Science. Thus politics and money. 
making engross the talents of the country : and thus Literature is kept at 
@ partial stand,—when, in a free country, men of learning, and men of 
genius, whose efforts stamp the age, and refine its manners, ought to be, 
if not the first, among the first. This, we must use our efforts to coun. 
teract. Genius must be won from the ranks of potitical combatants. 
The sparks of poetical fire that blaze in the columns of the partisan press, 
must kindle up the pages of the Muse. Haughty, dictatorial, pampered 
wealth, that frowns upon genius, must receive the lash of genius. Men 
of property must be made to see that their true glory consists in encoura- 
ging the arts, the sciences, the achievements of the pen or pencil. Above 
all, the schoolmaster must go abroad more and more. Education, uni. 
versal education,—not little, but much,—free schools, popular clubs, 
literary newspapers, and periodicals, must be cherished. Literary men 
must respect themselves, and speak loud and strong,—and when they sell 
their labors, not sell themselves. A vast amount of talent we have at 
command, if it can be united and combined. Our newspapers often show 
it,—our periodicals show it. It isa remarkable fact, that our political litera. 
ture,—the only kind which this country has really patronised,—has ever 
heen unrivaled by any nation on the earth. The State Papers of the 
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Revolution, did almost, if not quite, as much for us, as our soldiery. The 
best diplomatists of Europe have confessed their power, and paid us the 
tribute,—and sure I am, that in this respect we have not degenerated. 
But I must begin to shorten this article. My only object has been to 
awaken in the young American a love for his own land,—to fix his eyes 
and his thoughts here. With the same strength that we develope our 
national resources, we must develope the moral ‘and intellectual energies 
among us. ‘There is great danger that such a busy, practical people, 
will forget that they have hearts and souls. There is danger, too, that 
such a moving, journeying people, will lose their attachments to home,— 
their love for the rocks, and hills, and valleys, that their eyes first saw. 
Home, home, HomME,—is the sentiment that we need to cherish. Our 
country must be our idol, if idols we have. Next to the preservation of 
liberty, is the preservation of the Union,—and this, in a territory so vast, 
can only be effected, but by an interchange of feelings, by intercommu- 
nications, by forming friends, and making visits, all over our wide do- 
main. We must know, and understand each other, in order to love each 
other. We must see with our own eyes what a glorious heritage our 
fathers have bequeathed us, before we can appreciate its value. Dan- 
gers threaten us, above all other people,—and such dangers as only high 
patriotism, and pure affection, can overcome. We have not achieved our 
independence yet. Washington and his compatriots gave us freedom. 
Our own industry has liberated us from a servile dependence upon 
foreign skill and foreign artisans,—and now we want a LITERARY FREE- 
pomM,—the independence to think, write, and criticise for ourselves,—not 
driving our scholars abroad to acquire a reputation at home, and then 
reflecting at home the little light of foreign glow-worms from abroad. 
We want local attachments, too,—then a national, but not a mobbish 
pride,—a just sense of our own importance, and the proper contempt 
that follows, of course, for all the criticisms of tenth-rate travelers, whom 
foreign nations are throwing upon our shores. Local attachments, I 
repeat, we want; for such are our temptations to wander, that we often 
forget we ever had a home. W hy, I have seen the emigrant from North 
or South Carolina, who had exhausted the fertility of the soil on which 
he was born, with his droves of negroes, demolishing the forests on the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa of Alabama; and when he had girdled the trees, 
and exhausted this soil, pushing yet farther, and acting over the same 
desolation in Mississippi ; and again, when he was weary of this, ascend. 
ing the Red River, to try his process of exhaustion on the rich alluvial 
bottoms of that fertile stream,—forgetful of home, forgetful of kindred, 
forgetful of those high and holy associations that at times raise us to the 
estate of angels. Nothing is worse for a people,—nothing more detri- 
mental to a proper sentiment, and a proper patriotism. Of all our peo- 
ple, the New Englanders and the Virginians have the strongest local 
attachments,—and this, in many respects, makes them a peculiar people. 
Never did you see a Now-Englander, I care not where, who did not 
glory in the land of his boy hood, and cherish, with the highest affection, 
the remembrance of the hills and fields that he sported over in his spright- 
lier days. So in Virginia. It is all ‘ Virginia,’ ‘Old Virginia,’ with 
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every Virginian. No paradise on earth equals, in his eye, the valleys 
of the Blue Ridge, the banks of James’ River, or the cliffs and pinnacles 
of the Alleghanies. Such men have that within them which is a pledge 
of patriotism: and it is a remarkable fact,—which I account for princi- 
pally upon this, but partially upon other grounds,-—that New-England 
and Virginia,—though Virginia is not now what she was in the days of 
her glory,—have given to our national councils as many, or more, public 
men, than all the States of the Union together. All people need a senti- 
ment. Glory is the passion of the French, and glory has led the French 
arms to the capitals of almost every kingdom in Europe. Mount Ver- 
non is holy ground, that makes every Virginian’s heart exult. Bunker 
Hill is a pillar of fire for the rising generation around it. The youth 
who look upon them, cannot be false to themselves, or false to their 
country. We are wonderfully influenced by associations, and by what 
meets the eye,—especially if time and history have consecrated it. Sen- 
timent, national sentiment, does more for a nation’s weal or woe, than 
many imagine. It even forms the politics and religion of a people, for 
years and years. Hence, then, another duty that we have laid on our 
hands,—and that is, to elevate and refine public feeling, by associations, 
by lectures, by lyceums, and in every practicable manner, so as to give 
society a tone and a character, and so as to combat the physical and 
lower tendencies of the day. ‘There is an atmosphere encompassing 
every circle, either light or lurid, just in proportion to the splendor of the 
minds that sparkle within it. There is a sympathetic link in the chain 
of social intercourse, that vibrates well or ill, whenever it is touched. 
The tone of a whole society may be compared to the winds that float 
through an Zolian Harp. If but a summer breeze plays upon its 
strings, it is like the melodious notes that sprang from Memnon’s statue, 
when touched -by the rays of the morning sun. But if the rude and 
gusty storm runs roughly over the chords, it flings off notes harsh and 
discordant. See, then, the duty of the American. But TUNE socIETY, 
AND IT WILL POUR FORTH MELODIES FROM A THOUSAND STRINGS. 


Washington, December, 1834. 


A THOUGHT. 


Tuey say that Hope is happiness,— 
But genuine Jove must prize the Past; 
And Memory wakes rich thoughts, that bless,— 
They rose the first,—they set the last. 
And all that Memory loves the most, 
Was once our only hope to be,— 
And all that Hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into Memory. 
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LEAVES FROM AN HRONAUT. 


‘But in Man’s dwellings, he became a thing, 
Restless, and worn, and stern, and wearisome ; 
Droop’d as a wild-born falcon, with clipt wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were home.’ Brrox. 


[ HAVE realized one of the dreams of my youth, and gratified the 
strongest aspirations that ever agitated my manhood. I look back with 
a kind of intoxicating bewilderment upon the perils I have encountered, 
and the fears I have subdued ;—for, to me, the memory of excitement, is 
excitement still. 

My early days were passed in a village inthe country. I first opened 
my eyes to the light, near the banks of the Hudson; and my juvenile 
hours were full of the most flighty visions. I always had a very aérial 
imagination. Any thing in motion always had for me a peculiar charm. 
I shall never forget the delight I experienced in seeing the doves fly from 
their shelter in the end of my father’s carriage-house. They would 
alight, and poise themselves for a moment on the eaves, turn their bright 
necks in the sunlight, pour forth a few reedy murmurs, and then launch 
out upon the bosom of the air. Often, in the fulness of youthful desire, 
have I felt ready to say,— 


‘__- Oh, for thy wings! thou dove, 

Now sailing by, with sunshine on thy breast, 
Thou thing of joy and love, 

That I might soar away, and be at rest !’ 


My school-bench commanded a view ofa long and distant range of the 
Catskills, lifting their tall summits aloft, ‘and printing their bold outlines 
against the sky.’ How did | love to watch the evening clouds as they 
drave before the summer gale, along those gigantic tumuli of blue, in 
throngs of gold and purple,—magnificent waftage, of rack undislimned! 
My ardent.fancy peopled them with fairy inhabitants. Sometimes, castles 
and cities seemed rising from them,—groves nodded in beauty,—and some- 
times there would seem to spring up from their midst a mighty rock, 
‘o’erhanging as it rose, impossible to climb.’ I used to think how those 
misty peaks of cloud could be surmounted, and was wont to muse and 
dream over my shut arithmetic, until I thought myself among them. 

With my years, this soaring passion increased within me. _ I constructed 
large paper kites, and sent them out of sight, at the end of some thousand 
yards of twine,—procured by the outlay of every cent of my pocket-money 
for holidays. My heart bounded with every movement of those bird-like 
objects. Finally, I constructed one of linen, nearly six feet long; and, 
considering the shape of a kite, proportionably wide. I had conceived 
the idea of sending up a cat at the end of it, suspended a few feet from 
the paper tail. One gusty afternoon in autumn, I attempted the enter- 
prise. Taking the kite on the terrace of my father’s house, with the cat 
tied to a chair, I arranged my large spindle of almost interminable twine, 
and perfected my arrangements. I secured the affectionate old grimal-. 
kin to the cord, and attached it to = kite, which I had much ado to hold 
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steadily in my hand, for the violence of the gale. Swinging the affair 
over the ballustrade, I let the small windlass slowly unrol with my left 
hand, while with my right I held the cat by the soft velvet strap which I 
had tied around her body, just behind her fore-legs. 

The kite was now moving slowly upwards, and puss was purring most 
cordially,—* her custom always of an afternoon.’ As soon as the kite 
rose above the garden trees, it felt the full press of the wind, and rushed 
upward like an arrow. At this juncture, my venerable tabby was lifted 
from the chair where she stood in unsuspecting quietude, and went dang- 
ling off, zenith-ward. As I heard her hysterical yowlings grow fainter 
and fainter, and saw her feline corporation fading into indistinctness on 
the edge of a cloud, I came to the conclusion that I had performed one of 
the greatest achievements ever consummated by man. ‘That curious, 
Yankee-like Ancient, who stumped about, crying Eureka ! on making his 
great discovery, could not have enjoyed himself more, in that paroxysm 
of rapture, than I did when I heard and saw that old puss, squalling her 
way into ether. When the twine had completely unrolled, she was 
entirely out of sight, among the clouds. I tied my string to the ballus- 
trade, and let the poor old “quadruped remain in nubibus, by the space of 
three hours, when I wound her down, wet and shivering. Her large 
green eyes were dilated with fear, and their sockets looked as if they would 
soon have had,—to use the boarding-school phrase-—‘a vacancy for 
pupils.’ 

But this adventure did not satisfy my ambition. I wished to be, per- 
sonailly, in the air. The blue fields above me looked ever to my eye, 
like the abodes of beauty and peace. One afternoon, about this period, I 
gave notice to my school-mates, that I would treat them to a specimen of 
‘the art of sinking,’ from the roof of the village academy,—a stone 
edifice, five stories high. Choosing a breezy day, and having each hand 
occupied with a large umbrella, made for the occasion, I stalked gingerly 
out of the dormer window of the cupola, and walking to the end of the 
roof, looked down upon a whole green-full of spectators. _I had experi- 
mented, previously, as an amateur, from divers heights, without injury. 
Getting a little dizzy, | opened my umbrellas, and ‘made the spring. I 
descended with a decent slowness at first, but the operation of gravity upon 
me, after I passed the second story, was too strong for breath, or com- 
fort. I struck the ground with force enough to cut my tongue desperate- 
ly between my teeth,—for I suppose I was about to say something in the 
ejaculative Way,—and to be jarred into a state of feeling like that of a 
glass of jelly,—allowing that article to have the capacity of sensation. 
I rose to my feet, laughing as if the exploit were a fine one, and I delight- 
ed,—but, at the same time, with my mouth full of blood. 

The memory of this feat was only a stimulant to the prosecution of 
others. But science now began to lend her influence and aid to my 
longings. One part of my academical studies was chemistry. _ | listen- 
ed to the lectures of the Principal with a pleasurable wonder, which | 
cannot describe. The best portions of the course were the evenings sect 
apart for experiments. One circumstance tended to render them pecu- 
liarly attractive. My heart, about this time, became touched with the 
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living fervors of the tender passion. ‘The object of my regard was a 
lovely creature, only seventeen years of age. Sweet Sophia Howard! 
She is one whom I remember as a perfect beauty, if one ever lived. 
How richly the golden hair disparted on her calm forehead, and lay in 
silken waves upon her rosy cheek! ‘There was a light in her clear, 
hazel eye, that used to fill me with a kind of dreamy transport, which 
no time can annul. 

In some of the lectures, the lights were extinguished, for the purpose 
of showing the effects of phosphorus. On such occasions, how great 
was the change of places among the students! Every young lover 
hied to his mistress’ side,—for all the refined young ladies of the village 
attended,—and many were the kisses exchanged in the darkness, then ! 
With my Sophia near me, I was supremely comfortable. We watched 
the marks and letters of flame as they played on the wall, and heard 
the lecturer talking in his obscurity,—‘ but our hearts were otherwhere !” 
Ah, good gracious !—those were happy days! But I rhapsodise. 

The study of chemistry interested me beyond any other. It seems 
so supernatural, in many respects, to the half-initiated, that it is very 
difficult to believe that an unearthly agency is not exerted, in its results 
and combinations. Jt always reminded me of the tales of wonder and 
enchantment, and the diablerie of Faust, Monk Lewis, and other Satanic 
intellects. By degrees, the study became to me a passion. What with 
that, and love, I was well nigh distraught. Finaily, after a good deal of 
thought upon the subject, and a careful estimate of my chances of 
prosperity in any other pursuit, I resolved to become a chemist by 
profession. 

As soon as I had made up my mind, I came to the city to continue 
the study. { pressed forward in my career with unabated ardor. In 
the course of my researches on the subject of gases, | encountered some 
histories of Eronauts. ‘They acted upon my imagination as a spark of 
fire would on a nitrous train,—they kindled it into a blaze. With what 
enthusiasm did I pore over the recorded experiments and doubts of 
Cavallo and the Montgolfiers’,—of Charles, and d’Arlandes! I resolved 
at some future time, and that not remote, to try my silken sphere in the 
sky,—and to liye, in fame, with those bold adventurers of Paris and 
Avignon. 

This era of my iife was one of unmingled enjoyment. My charming 
Sophia passed her winters with her relations in town; and our evenings 
were, of course, mutually shared. In her society, music and beauty 
warmed me into rapture; and when the summer called her and her 
gentle cousins of the city to her rural home, I used to feel like a hermit. 
Then my thoughts would revert to chemistry with increased earnestness. 
The goodness of my father enabled me to surprise my friends with 
a superb store, and | conducted it with brilliant and unexpected success. 

Practical chemistry is a severe calling,—and I was only a superinten- 
dent of my establishment. I had faithful and competent subordinates 
for all the details, which left me nearly one half of my time to spend at 
leisure, with men of science and letters. The inspiration thus acquired, 
all tended, to one point,—my ultimate ascension. There was not a day 
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in the year, in which the ‘thoughts of it were absent from my mind. 
Occasional notices of ascensions abroad, which met my eye among the 
foreign quotations, served only to fan the flame. 

One bright morning in June, as I was passing along Maiden Lane, I 
saw a piece of light- colored silk, at the door of a fashionable shop. I 
stepped up to examine it. ‘The quality was of uncommon excellence. 
It was light, but very firm. Here, thought I, is the matériel for my 
balloon. I entered, asked the price, and found that the shop-keeper had 
several pieces of precisely the same quality. I purchased them at once, 
and leaving my address, walked home as if on air. I had made the pri- 
mary movement in my enterprise, and I felt that it would not be long, 
ere I should cease to be one of the ‘undistinguished many.’ I was 
determined to make some sensation in the world ; to rise superior to 
that large number, each of whom is only famous for counting one, in 
a general census,—but to preserve a strict incognito until the time 
arrived, when I should blaze upon the public like a stray comet. 

My intimacy with scientific gentlemen was of much service to me; al. 
though I do not imagine that a close knowledge of men and things will 
add much to one’s self-confidence. My acquaintance with the science 
by which I expected to rise, was by no means complete, and perhaps my 
limited attainments inspired me with vigor to trample with a firm and 
resolute step, upon every obstacle that might interpose to prevent my 
flight. ‘The mystery of the ceronaut was of no very remote introduction 
in the country ; and though I had witnessed one or two ascensions, and 
conversed with the «ronauts, as to the details of their efforts, yet I found 
myself unable properly to comprehend them. They were of transatlan. 
tic origin, and after one or two voyages aloft, generally returned whence 
they came,—each bearing with him the marvellous erostat, that he had 
brought from foreign lands. Books, therefore, and my own judgment, 
supplied my deficiency in practical knowledge, and my soaring resolution 
daily grew stronger and stronger. 

At this period, I surveyed the heavens by night and day, with an 
intensity of interest. There swelled that broad blue theatre, among 
whose cloudy curtains | was yet to rise; there, were the empires of 
the imagination ; from thence came light, enveloped in heat; and there, 
was the source of life. ‘There the sun ‘looked from his sole dominion 
like a God,’ sowing -the earth with his vital smile; from that endless 
vault came the subtle, invisible, and mystic fluid, which pervades the 
globe,—ubiquitous in its principle—r esistless in its power. ‘There, the tre. 
mulous stars sang together,—there, the Thunderer lifted his voice,— 
there, the meteor streamed its horrid hair; and from thence, the moon 
poured her religious lustre on the earth, blending her rays with the sweet 
influences of Orion and the Pleiades,—of Arcturus and his sons. 

I never prided myself much on my weather-wisdom ; and the atmos- 
pherical phenomena or changes of the seasons seldom occupied much of 
my attention. But now, as I meditated an early voyage, I began to 
compare a few old almanacs together, to ascertain the mildest part of 
the season. Whether the comparison was accidental or not, I am unable 
totell; but ] found that the early days of September had heen for many 
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years previous, remarkably clear and calm. Presuming on the contin. 
uance of such weather, | fixed upon the first part of that approaching 
month for my aérial début. The sequel proved that my ratiocination 
was at fault. I looked for a day such as we sometimes experience 
after the fervors of the solstice,—when the sky appears palpable, and you 
can see the downy beard of the thistle, gradually moving through its 
depths, as if empowered to make its way, fast or slow, by inherent 
volition. But there is such a thing as a premature equinox,—and in dry 
weather all signs fail. 

Not a week now passed, without finding me in the possession of some 
new materials, all tending to the ultimate object. My nights, instead of 
sleep, gave me visionary slumbers,—fitful passages of repose, which 
made my waking hours seem like the fragments of a dream. | felt like 
one rapt, —inspired. I shunned all company,—I neglected my affection- 
ate Sophia’s correspondence from the country. ‘In fine, | was half 
demented,—perhaps a monolithiac,—a fool on one point. But there was 
method in my mood. 1| had a determinate purpose in my mind, where 
every energy centered. 

About a month before the time, I sent a confidential notice to an editor 
of one of the journals, requesting him to observe in his original depart- 
ment, that, early in September, a young American would make his first 
ascension in a balloon from Castle Garden, and that due information 
would be given of the day on which the event would take place. The 
article appeared, and went the rounds. I immediately sent a paper, and 
wrote to Sophia Howard and her brother, giving her the intelligence that 
the zronaut was a friend of hers, whom we both knew, and requesting 
the brother to accompany the family to the city in the steam-boat, on the 
Saturday evening previous to the ascension,—the time of which I promised 
to communicate as soon as definitely known. I had the satisfaction of 
receiving a compliance with my request, and a thousand questions from 
Sophia, concerning ‘the intrepid young gentleman, who was about to leave 
the world in so singular a manner.’ 

I kept my secret, and perfected my arrangements. Long before the 
day selected for my enterprise, my balloon was made, and folded, accord, 
ing to the forms | had seen; the netting, iron, oil of yitriol, barometer, 
vessels,—all the apparatus, prepared; eyen the ice was engaged, with 
which the conductors were to be cooled. I had proceeded with the 
utmost caution; and the proximity of the wished-for, yet dreaded, time, 
occupied almost every thought. Gas and love divided my intellect 
between them. My scientific confederates were all sworn to be mum 
about my name; the newspapers announced the day, and ‘keen the 
wonder grew.’ 

At the time specified, my friends came. The expected voyage was 
then a town’s talk, and I had much ado to keep my counsel from Sophia. 
An evening or two after her arrival, on visiting her with my accustomed 
punctuality, I found her beautiful eyes filled with tears. I asked the 
eause. She handed me one of the evening journals. It announced my 
name as that of the @ronaut who was about to make his perilous venture. 
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Sophia implored me ‘to say that it was erroneous, and thus remove 
her misery. 

For a moment I was utterly unmanned. The tears of a lovely being, 
who had never before met me but with a smile, and whom I adored so 
tenderly, were too much for me. I hesitated a little——but Truth was 
my counsellor : I knew that some of my confidants must have ‘ }/abbed,’ 
and I owned that the statement was veritable. 

I willnot describe the scene that ensued. Had not my unusual 
eloquence succeeded in explaining to her the comparative safety of the 
attempt, and in soothing her fears, | would have flung a thousand bal- 
loons to the wind, rather than wound that gentle heart. But Sophia 
Howard had a yielding spirit. When she found that my whole soul was 
bent on the effort,—when I showed her the reputation and advantages 
it might give me,—she grew calm with a ‘sweet reluctant delay,’ that 
endeared her to me more than ever. 

At last, came on the evening previous to the day. As I walked 
among the busy throngs of Broadway, heard my name uttered by 
hundreds, and caught occasional views of the rich scenery across the 
Hudson, where twilight was then faintly blushing, I could not help asking 
myself,—* Where shall I be at this time to-morrow? Perhaps, a lifeless 
corse in the ocean,—or perchance dashed upon some rocky crag,—or 
blasted by some dreadful explosion!’ But my mind was made up, and 
I drave these forebodings from my brain. I spent a ho/y, melancholy 
evening with my beloved, and our adieu was like that of friends who 
part to meet no more. 

That night, | could not sleep. Perturbed by a multitude of thoughts, 
I tossed upon my couch in restless longings. At last, I slumbered, and 
dreamed. 

Methought I embarked in my balloon to cross the ocean. I cut the 
idea] cord, and set forth in my imaginary car. Day after day, to my 
fancy, I rode on the posting winds, far above the long green swells of the 
Atlantic. At last, 1 made the coast of England, and: sailed among the 
clouds to London. Here, methought, news had been received of my 
approach, and an escort of several pilot-balloons came out to meet me. 
I found a committee of both houses of Parliament, with the Lord Mayor 
on the broad, flat-roof of St. Paul’s, ready for my reception. ‘They 
offered me the hospitalities of the city. How fantastic isa dream! I 
declined the honor, and pushed on to Windsor. ‘There I stopped for a 
moment, fastened my balloon to the terrace, and took a glass of wine 
with the king, who I thought was walking on the terrace, in his rode 
de chambre, and eke his night-cap. He gave me a passport to France. 
I shook his royal hand, borrowed some pigtail tobacco of him, and 
sailed away. I reached France soon after. Passing over the heights of 
Montmartre, [ looked down upon the capital. I seemed to know the 
city ; and when I arrived over the Place Vendome, I was made to look 
up, by some irresistible monition, and lo! my balloon had changed to the 
semblance of a horn!—a long, bright trumpet of silk, the little end 
towards the earth,—and from it, by a mere thread, was my car suspend. 
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ed! All at once, the thread parted. I went dow np~dewayoin a way 
that one can only sink in dreams. I saw my head strike against the 
statue of Napoleon, and fall separate from my body to the earth. I 
observed the pombe ring crowd picking up my limbs,—(these are sights for 
dreams only !)—and then I awoke. 





THE morning sun was slining in my window. I dressed instantly. 
My dream seemed to indicate, that I should, at any rate, have an exten- 
sive sail, though the close omened that I should come out at last from the 
little end ofthe horn. ‘ Never mind,’ said 1,—* that last part was dreamed 
in the morning ; and there is an adage, that ‘ morning dreams always go 
by contraries.” This satisfied my superstition—and I took my slender 
breakfast in cheerfulness and hope. 

I had scarcely finished this hasty meal, when my apartment was 

entered by a meagre-looking ge ntleman, who seemed nervous and agitated. 
I inquired his pleasure. He answered me with a marked French accent. 
‘My dear sir,’ said he, ‘you are not acquainted with me, but I have 
taken the liberty to come and try to dissuade you from your voyage this 
day. I have never seen but one balloon ascension,—and God forbid 
that I should ever see another. It was that of M. Romain, and Pilatre 
de Rozier, in ’85. I saw them rise from the shore of France, to cross to 
the English side: as their double balloons ascended among the clouds 
over the waves, I saw the flames burst forth in the lower globe; I saw 
the fierce blaze flashing aloft, and the daring zronauts precipitated from 
on high, mangled by the fiery gas, and swept to death by that aérial 
power which “they had fondly hoped would give them fame! Horrid 
remembrance! My dear friend,—can I persuade you not to go ? 

I was touched with this abrupt evidence of friendship ; but I argued 
with the adviser, that important discoveries had since been made in the 
science ;—that my gas would be cuol, and no embers be placed near the 
zerostat, as there were with that of Rozier and homain. My determina- 
tion, I added, was inflexible. ‘The gentleman smiled reluctantly, and 
bowed himself out as suddenly as he entered, leaving me surprised 
the quickness and singularity of the interview. 

I now consulted my barometer. It had risen during the night,—but 
there were flying clouds in the sky, and they drifted along with a rapidity 
which betokened a strong wind. I found, however, on opening my 
window, that it was light, but summer-like. ‘The barometer could not 
be doubted, and my hopes were assured. 

I was now delayed for hours with men from the amphitheatre at the 
garden, wishing my directions. I gave them like a general commanding 
his legions. One { ordered to the sail-maker’s, for canvass to spread the 
balloon on; one to the cooper’s, for extra casks; one to one place,—one 
to another. I issued my ukase that no particle of iron, or any sharp, 
hard substance be left on the ground about the canvass ; that the police- 
men should be on the ground,—tickets sent to editors,—and arranged every 
thing witha promptitude : that has since astonished me. I then retired to 
my room, and dressed in a plain suit of American cloth, for the occasion, — 

had my chin new reaped by a dainty barber,—and sallied into the street. 
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It was now about twelve o’clock. I called for a moment on the How- 
ard’s, to inform them that one of the best seats had been reserved for their 
use, and that an attendant would be at the gate, to conduct them to it. 
This, to me, first duty arranged, I walked slowly down Broadway to the 
garden. As general a turning of heads occurred among the most of 
those I met, as if I had been the sea- -serpent. There was excitement 
in this. I felt like a monarch. 

1 found the garden by no means empty, even at that early hour; and 
around about the scene, were premature groups of curious sailors, country 
urchins, and Fly-market loafers, looking up at the flags, and other popu- 
lar furniture, that fluttered above. I examined every thing connected with 
the apparatus, most strictly. Minutes seemed hours. At length the can- 
non, booming over the bay, and startling the distant shores and heights, 
announced the opening of the gates, and the commencement of the pro- 
cess of inflation. ‘Throngs of well-dressed citizens, ladies and gentlemen, 
began to arrive. ‘The ‘empty benches became fewer and fewer ; and 
there was a bustle around me, which filled me with impatience. My 
natural timidity was lost in the consciousness that mv preparations were 

rfect, and an assurance that | should perform what I had promised. 
The wind had lulled,—the clouds dispersed from overhead,—though a few 
bright-edged ones still lay along the west. 

The attendants now opened the carboys of oil of vitriol, some of which 
they poured into large jars: these were emptied in capacious hogsheads, 
where three thousand pounds of iron, and some thousand gallons of water 
had already been placed. ‘The chemical compound was complete ; the 
noise proceeding from the casks, proved the powerful action of the agi. 
tated acid on the iron. The water was fast decomposing,—the gas rush- 
ed through the tubes to the condenser, and thence poured in volumes into 
the balloon, which now arose from the canvass, gradually distending into 
a globular form, and quivering like a thing of life, in impatient bondage. 
Finally, it was permitted to rise a few feet, for the proper arrangement of 
the delicate cord-work, by which it was encompassed. I now experi- 
enced a strong feeling of pleasure, when I heard the loud cheering which 
attended the letting-off of the little pilot balloon. It passed to the east of 
the city, and describing a vast semicircle over the north part of the town, 
floated, at last, away to the west, beyond the wind-mills of Jersey city, to- 
ward the town of Newark. There was a kind of pleasing bewilder- 
ment in being thus the focus of ten thousand eyes,—in the bursts of national 
music, and the encouragement of so many hearts. I felt it all. It sur- 
passed every previous experience of condensed excitement. 

Only twenty minutes now remained before the hour of ascension. 
‘The time of my departure was at hand,’ and I was ‘ready to be offered.’ 
Every thing requisite had been placed in my fairy gondola,—my pigeon, 
the poetry, in handbills, for the occasion; the tissue paper, flags, bal- 
last,—all. Every moment seemed an hour. I did not trust myself to look 
often at the seat where Sophia, and all my nearest relations, were seated ; 
for I feared that they might disconcert me. Observing a broken carboy 
of oil of vitrol lying carelessly by the passage through which the balloon 
with its netting had been brought, I ordered it instantly removed. The 
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amphitheatre was now filled; the Battery trees ‘ bore men;’ the bay 
was crowded with craft of all sorts, and every eminence in the neighbor- 
hood was clothed in clusters of human beings. 

My gay wicker-car was now attached, with the minutest eare, to the 
long cords that depended from the buoyant globe above. I was ‘looking 
at my watch, observing that the time of twenty had dwindled to eight 
minutes, when I heard ‘the er y of ‘Fire!’ I sprang towards the x rostat, 
as if a bullet had perforated my heart. ‘ Where!’ saidI. «There, in 
the balloon!’ was the answer. Looking upward, I perceived that the 
netting had become entangled with the valve,—which ever and anon flew 
open, as the wind surged against the balloon—and the gas, mixed with 
vapor, issued from the aperture, resembling smoke. The netting was 
soon disengaged; and the valve, closed and held by its stout springs, 
remained firm in its place. 

My hour had now come, and I entered the car. With a singular taste, 
the band struck up at this moment the melting air of ‘Sweet Home.’ It 
almost overcame me. A thousand associations of youth, triends,—of all 
that I must leave, rushed upon my mind. But, like Dashall in the play, 
{ had no leisure for sentiment. A buzz ran through the assemblage; 
unnumbered hands were clapping,—unnumbered hearts beating high ;— 
and J was the cause. Every eye wasuponme. There was pride i in the 
thought. 

‘Let go! was the word. Thecheers redoubled,—handkerchiefs waved 
from many a fair hand,—bright faces bexued from every window, and 
on every side. My last look was towards Sophia. She was pale, and 
her lips parted ‘like monument of Grecian art.’ Her white fingers 
touched them, as I cut the cord. One dash with my knife, and I rose 
aloft, a habitant of air. ql 

How magnificent was the sight which now burst upon me! How sub- 
lime were my sensations! I] waved the flag of my country; the cheers of 
the multitude from a thousand house tops, reached me on the breeze ; 
and a taste of the rarer atmosphere elevated my spirits into ecstacy. 
The city, with a brilliant sunshine striking the spires and domes, now un- 
unfolded to view,—a sight incomparably beautiful. My gondola went 
easily upward, clearing the depths of heaven, like a vital thing. A 
diagram placed before you, on the table, could not permit you to trace 
more definitely than I now could, the streets, the highways, basins, 
wharves, and squares of the town. ‘The theatres and public buildings, I 
recognised from their locatiou near parks or open grounds, and from ™~ 
peculiarity of their being covered with various metals, as well as slate, 
tiles. The hum of the city arose to my ear, as from a vast bee-hive :- 
and I seemed the monarch-bee, directing the swarm. I heard the 
rattling of carriages,—the hearty yo-heave-o! of sailors from the docks 
that, begirt with spars, hemmed the city round: I wasa spectator of all,— 
yet aloof, and alone. Increasing stillness attended my way; and at last 
the murmurs of earth came to my ear like the last v ibrations of a bell. 

My car tilted and trembled, as [ rose. A swift wind sometimes gave 
the balloon a rotary motion, which max de me deathly sick for a moment ; 
but strong emotion conquered all my physical ailings. My brain ached 
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with the intensity of my rapture. Human sounds had fainted from my 
ear. I was in the abyss of heaven, and alone with my God. I could 
tell my direction, by the sun on ny left: and as his rays played on the 
zerostat, it seemed only a bright bubble, wavering in the sky,—and I a 
suspended mote, hung by chance to its train. Looking below me, the 
distant Sound and Long Island appeared to the east: the bay lay to the 
south, sprinkled'with shipping ; under me the city, girded with bright rivers 
and sparry forests; the free wind was on my cheek and in my locks; afar, 
the ocean rolled its long blue waves, chequered with masses of shadow, 
and gushes of ruby sun-light: to the north and west the interminable 
land, variegated like a map, dotted with purple, and green, and silver, 
faded to the eye. 

The atmosphere which I now breathed seemed to dilate my heart at 
every breath. I uttered some audible expression. My voice was 
weaker than the faintest sound of a reed. ‘There was no object near 
to make it reverb or echo. Though rising with incredible swiftness, I 
had nothing to convince my eye that | was not nearly still. The weak 
flap-flap-flap, of the cords against the balloon, in regular motion, as the 
trembling wrostat, moved by its subtle contents, continued to rise, was 
all that indicated my tendency. My barometer now denoted an 
immense height; and as [ looked upward and around, the concave above 
seemed like a mighty waste of purple air, verging to blackness, 
Below, it was lighter; but a long, lurid bar of cloud stretched along the 
west, temporarily excluding the sun. The shadows rushed afar into 
the void, and a solemn, Sabbath-twilight, reigned around. I was now 
startled at a fluttering inmy gondola. It was my compagnon du voyage, 
the carrier pigeon. I had forgotten him entirely. I attached a string 
to his neck, with a label, announcing my height,—then nearly four 
miles,—and the state of the barometer. As he sat on the side of 
the car, and turned his tender eyes upon me in mute supplication, every 
feather shivering with apprehension, I felt that it was a guilty act to 
push him into the waste beneath. But it was done: he attempted to 
rise, but I out-sped him: he then fell obliquely, fluttering and moaning, 
till I lost him in the haze. 

My greatest altitude had not yet been reached. I was now five miles 
from terra-firma. I began to breath with difficulty. The atmosphere 
was too rare for safe perspiration. I pulled my valve-cord to descend.— 
It refused to obey my hand. For a moment I was horror struck. 
What was to be done? If I ascended much higher, the balloon would 
explede. I threw over some tissue paper to test my progress. It is well 
known that this will rise very swiftly. It fed/, as if blown downward, 
by a wind from the zenith. I was going upward like an arrow. I 
attempted to pray, but my parched lips could not move. I seized the 
cord again, with desperate energy. Blessed heaven! it moved. I threw 
out more tissue. It rose to me like a wing of joy. I was descending. 
Though far from sunset, it was now dark about me, except a track of 
blood-red haze, in the direction of the sun. I encountered a strong 
current of wind; mist was about me; it lay like dew upon my coat. At 
last, a thick bar of vapor being past, what a scene was disclosed! A 
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storm was sweeping through the sky, nearly a mile beneath, and I 
looked down upon an ocean of rainbows, rolling in indescribable gran. 
deur, to the music of the thunder-peal, as it moaned afar and near, on 
the coming and dying wind. A frightened eagle had ascended through 
the tempest, and sailed for minutes by my side, looking at me with 
panting weariness, and quivering mandibles, but with a dilated eye, whose 
keen iris flashed unsubdued. Proud emblem of my Country ! As he 
fanned me with his heavy wings, and looked with a human intelligence 
at the car, my pulse bounded with exulting rapture. Like the genius of 
my native land, he had risen above every storm, unfettered and FREE! 
But my transports were soon at an end. He attempted to light on the 
balloon,—and my heart sunk: I feared his huge claws would tear the 
silk. I pulled my cord,—he rose, as I sank, and the blast swept him 
from my view ina moment. A flock of wild fowl, beat by the storm, 
were coursing below, on bewildered pinions, and as I was nearing them, 
I knew I was descending. <A singular effect was now produced by posi- 
tion. It was a double horizon,—one formed by the outer edge of the upper 
cloud, and the other by the angle of the eye to the extreme strata of the 
storm over the earth. A breaking rift now admitted the sun. The 
rainbows tossed and gleamed; chains of fleecy rack, shining in prismatic 
rays of gold, and purple, and emerald, ‘ beatiful exceedingly,’ spread on 
every hand. Vast curtains of cloud pavillioned the immensity, brighter 
than celestial roses, or ‘jasper, bdellium, or the ruby stone,’ glittered 
around: masses of mist were lifted on high, like steps of living fire,— 
more radiant than the sun himself, when his glorious noontide culminates 
from the equator. <A kind of aérial Euroclydon now smote my car; and 
three of the cords parted, which tilted my gondola to the side, filling me 
with terror. I caught the broken cords in my hand, but could not tie 
them. They had been dragged over the broken carboy of oil of vitriol, 
of which I have spoken, and had rotted asunder. 

The storm below was now rapidly passing away, and beneath its wavs 
ing outline, to the southeast, I saw the ocean. Ships were speeding on 
their course, and their bright sails melting into distance: a rambow hung 

afar, and the rolling anthems of the Atlantic came like celestial hymn- 
ings to my car. 

Presently, all was clear below me. The fresh air played around. I 
had taken a noble circuit,—and my last view was better than the first. 
I was far over the bay, ‘afloating sweetly to the west.’ The city, 
colored by the last blaze of day, brightened remotely to the view. Below, 
ships were hastening to and fro through the narrows; and the far coun- 
try lay smiling like an Eden. Bright rivers ran like ribands of gold and 
silver, till they were lost in the vast inland, stretching beyond the view ; 
the gilded mountains were flinging their purple shadows over many a 
vale ; ; bays were blushing to ‘the farewell day- beams ; and now I was 
passing over a green island. I sailed to the main land; saw the tall 
old trees waving to the evening breeze ; heard the rural lowing of herds; 
heard the welcome sound of human voices,—and finally, sweeping over 
forest tops and embowered villages, at last, descended with the sun, among 
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a kind-hearted, surprised, and hospitable community, in as pretty a town 
as One could desire to see,—‘ safe and well.’ 


If I have told too long a yarn jor so short a voyage, I crave the 
reader’s mercy. My feat has not diminished the number of my friends, 
and nothing could increase Sophia Howard’s love. She is now mine ; 
and when she wishes to amuse our little Sophia, as some childish causu- 


alty bids her weep, she takes her on her knee, and tells her ‘about Pa’s 
Voyage in the sky,’ until,— 


‘Throned on her mother’s lap, she dries each tear, 
As the sweet legend falls upon her ear.’ D. 


TO AN UNKNOWN BEAUTY. 


I met thee, inthe passing dance, 
All radiant with the glow of youth, — 
Thy hand in mine—a kindling glance 
Shone on me like the light of truth ! 
And these were al] !—but yet, oh, yet 
Thy form is graven on my soul, 
With Memory’s pencil. To forget 
That meeting, and the mild control 
Of that fond gaze,—as wel] might 1 
Forget my own identity. 


Ah, who may tell what dreams convulse 
The wildered bosom and the brain, 
When passion, with a bounding pulse 
O’ermasters Reason’s gentle reign ! 
With soul on fire and nerves of flame, 
I left the gay and festal hall ; 
To muse upon that scene again,— 
On thee, the star that brightened all ! 
To dream that one, in such a guise,— 
Might make this earth a Paradise ! 


I know thee not—and though thy form 

Is mirrored firm in Memory’s glass,— 
And cannot from that tablet warm, 

Fade, spell of life shall pass— 
Though stiil, as calling back that night, 

I fee] the clasp of thrilling fingers ; 
Though round my soul, the holy light 

That blessed me then, still faintly lingers ; 
Though I may never know thee more, 

Nor fee] the touch thatmaddened then,— 
Nor at that nameless shrine adore,— 
Yet, peerless Beauty! I implore, 

Be colder, when you dance again! 

Philadelphia, December, 1834. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


LVIil. 


FATALISM. 


Moreau bE St. Mery, a French exile, who kept a Book-store in 
Philadelphia, was a decided believer in destiny. He observed, in a con- 
versation which I once held with him on this subject, that one man 
might fall out of a three story window and be slightly, if at all, hurt,— 
while another, in crossing a gutter, or coming down stairs, would fall 
down and break a leg or an arm. In proof of his doctrine, he men- 
tioned many of his own remarkable escapes, of which I remember but 
two: On one occasion, he had been condemned, and was on his way 
to the guillotine, when one of the Guarde Nationale,—(a journeyman 
printer, to whom Moreau had done some kindness,)—took hold of him, 
and asked, ‘ What do you here ?’—crying aloud, at the same time, ‘ This 
man is a good citizen,—l know him well.’ Seizing him by the arm, 
he dragged him from among the crowd of victims, at a moment when 
he appeared to be on the verge of eternity. 

At another time, he was at Brest, waiting for a wind to sail for this 
country, having become highly obnoxious to the ruling powers. It had 
blown for several days due west. At length it veered about, and blew 
favourably for his voyage. ‘The captain, resolved to profit by it, sent a 
bellman through the city tosummon the passengers to come aboard with- 
out delay. St. Mery was seated at table, eating his dinner, but rose from 
his seat when he heard the bell, although he had but half finished his 
meal. The ship got immediately under way. She had not been out 
more than an hour, when a mandate arrived from Paris to arrest Moreau, 
and bring him to that city for trial, at a time when trial and condemna- 
tion were nearly synonymous. A vessel was sent in pursuit, but was 
unable to overtake him. Thus his life hung by the thread of an hour’s 
duration of the wind in a favorable quarter. 


LVIII. 


ROUSSEAU. 


Tue hallucinations of this celebrated writer were never exceeded, and 
probably none of similar description ever prevailed with any other human 
being. He had at one time taken it into his head, that a very powerful 
league was formed against him, the chiefs of which, at Paris, were the 
Duke de Choiseul, Dr. Tronchin, M. d’Alembert, and M. de Grimm,—a 
strange mixture of persons. He could never pardon M. de Choiseul the 
conquest of Corsica. It was undertaken, he said, to do him an ill turn, and 
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prevent his forming a code of law s for that island, as he had been requested 
to do, by Gen. Paoli! It was also to mortify him that the Emperor of 
Germany, the Czarina, and the King of Prussia, combined to dismember 
Poland, because he was occupied with revising the ancient constitution of 
that kingdom ! 


LIX. 


ORIGIN OF BALLOONS. 


Wuat engaged the Messieurs Montgolfier in the research that led to 
the discovery of balloons, was the desire of inventing some engine, for 
the siege of Gibraltar, more effectual than floating batteries. This in- 
clination, vague as it was in itself, inspired by their natural industry, and 
the interested motive of filling up their hours of leisure from their manu- 
factory, encouraged them to persevere, and not to be discouraged by 
many ineffectual attempts. At length they succeeded in forming u bal- 
loon. An experiment of Boyle, on the comparative weight of different 
kinds of air, suggested the first hint,—and the trial gave earnest of their 
success. It is much the same with celebrated discoveries as with an ilius- 
trious family,—we are desirous of collecting the most trifling details of 
their origin. 

A piece of silk which Messieurs Montgolfier intended as linings for their 
clothes, appeared to them better adapted to physical experiments. By 
the assistance of a few seams, the silk soon took the form, more or less 
exact, of a globe. ‘They found a mode of introducing forty cubic feet of 
air; the balloon escaped from their hands and rose to the ceiling of the 
apartment. The joy of Archimedes, at solving his famous problem, could 
not have exceeded that of our two natural philosophers. They hastened 
to grasp their machine, and let it loose in the garden, where it rose be- 
yond thirty feet. Having improved upon their first success by new expe- 
riments, they constructed the grand machine, which was elevated on the 
5th of June, 1783. The globe was thirty-five feet in diameter. It was 
made of cloth, cased in oiled paper. ‘They procured the gas with which 
it was filled, by a very simple and cheap process,—namely: burning 
moist straw, and different animal substances,—as wool, and other greasy 
materials, more or less inflammable. This smoke, left to itself} raised the 
balloon out of sight, and to an elevation, calculated by some at three thou- 

sand feet,—by others, at six thousand. It descended again, ten minutes 
after, from the loss of gas which it enclosed. According to the calcula- 
tion of Messieurs Montgolfier, the globe occupied the space of a volume 
of air of two thousand one hundred and fifty-six pounds in weight. 


Lx. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


‘] NEVER,’ says Pope, ‘ could speak in public. And I don’t believe, if 
it was a set thing, I could give an account of any story to twelve friends 
together, though | could tell it to any three of them with great pleasure. 
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When I appeared for the Bishop of Rochester on his trial, though I had 
but ten words to say, and that on a plain point, (how that Bishop spent 
his time when I was with him at Bromley,) | made two or three blunders 
in it, notwithstanding the first row of lords, which was all I could see, 
were mostly of my acquairitance.’ 


LxXl. 
ORIGIN OF THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


Swirt once observed to Gay, ‘ What an odd, pretty sort of thing, a New- 
gate Pastoral might make.’ ‘This gave rise to the Beggar’s Opera. 
It was shown to Congreve: after reading it over, he said, ‘It will either 
take greatly, or be damned confoundedly.’ When it was somewhat ad- 
vanced in the representation, the Duke of Argyle, a great judge of the 


public taste, pronounced its fate: ‘It will do,—it must do,—TI see it in the 
eyes of them.’ M. C. 


Philadelphia, December, 1834. 


THE SOUL. 
AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Anp is this education? This the training 
Of an immortal spirit for the skies ? 
Would you thus teach it virtue, by restraining 
Its heavenward aspirations till it dies ? 
Thus fit it for a life beyond the grave, 
By making it a helot and a slave 


To earth-born passions, and unholy lust, 
And grovelling appetites? Oh no! The soul, 
Blazoned with shame, and foul with earthly dust, 
And for an emblem bearing o’er the whole 
The crafty serpent, not the peaceful dove, 
Has no escutcheon for the courts above. 


Why, then, prove false to Nature’s noblest trust ? 
Why thus restrain the spirit’s upward flight, 
And make its dwelling in the loathsome dust, 
Until ‘earth’s shadow heth eclipsed its light ? 
Why deck the flesh,—the sensual slave of sin, 
And leave in rags the immortal guest within ? 


Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, when poor and blind, 
He saw the biessed light of heaven no more,— 
Shorn of his noble strength, and forced to grind 
In prison, and at times led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry,— 


Destroyed himself, and with him those that made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless eyes! 

So, too, the immortal soul, when once betrayed 
To minister to lusts it doth despise, 

A poor, blind slave—the scoff and jest of all,— 

Expires,—and thousands perish in the fall! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lire oF Parxce Tatteyranp. Accompanied with a Portrait. One vol. 8vo. pp. 313. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLancHarp. 


We have completed our examination of this volume, ‘more in 
sorrow than in anger,’ and flung it aside to that oblivion which is 
its inevitable destiny, with a feeling of relief. Had it come before 
us through any less respectable medium than that of the well- 
known, enterprising, and for the most part, judicious house whose 
name appears on the title-page, we would be content to pass it 
by with a brief and summary condemnation,—feeling assured, that a 
very narrow interval of time would be quite sufficient to establish 
it for ever among the multitude of forgotten books, and things, to 
which it is already hastening. But the duty of the critic has an 
indirect relation to publishers, as well as to what they publish ; and the 
issue of a work so utterly worthless and contemptible as that before 
us, from the press of one of the first establishments in America, requires 
a. more explicit censure. We have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
Life of Talleyranda miserabie catch-penny,—ridiculously incorrect in 
its pretended facts, absurd in reasoning, puerile in observation, and 
gross, licentious, and mischievous in spirit,—a paltry collection of the 
scandalous anecdotes that have been invented and circulated during 
the last fifty years, with that celebrated politician for their subject, 
expanded and embellished by the clumsy hand of some fifth-ratg Pa- 
risian scribbler. It aspires, forsooth, to the dignity of hidibry, 
and pretends to give marvellous revelations touching the multitude of 
secret doin?s and designs that attended, perhaps guided, the progress 
of those great events, which, for more than thirty years, kept the eyes 
of the whole world fixed upon France in astonishment and terror. 
Instead of these, we find in it a repetition of occurrences which have 
been again and again described, just sufficiently distorted by the blun- 
dering imagination of the writer, to make them look like new, and 
awkwardly ‘linked together by a meagre thread of silly and conceited 
observations, intended to be moral, political, and philosophical, that only 
serve to show the depth and breadth of the stupidity by which they were 
engendered. If this were all, we should have passed the volume by 
with half a dozen lines of general remark. But the worst is yet 
tocome. A large portion of the details of which it is made up, 
are shamefully gross and immoral; calculated only to gratify a 
prurient and licentious curiosity; and the complacent amplitude with 
which the writer dwells upon these, as well as the tone of ironical dis- 
approbation with which he gives his comments, sufficiently explains 
the vena! purpose of his dishonorable labours. We cannot but regret 
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that such a work should have been re-published in this country; and 
still more, that it should be offered to the American reader with the - 
implied sanction of a business firm, that we are accustomed to respect 


so highly, not only for its liberality and enterprise, but still more for 
its correct and excellent judgment. 


Tares or THE Borper. By James Hatt, author of ‘Legends of the West,’ ete. Ons 
vol. pp. 276. Philadelphia: Hagrison Hatt. 


Wirt the exception of two or three, all the tales in this truly 
beautiful volume are now for the first time presented to the-public. 
The author remarks, in a modest and well-written preface, that the 
incidents are mostly such as have actually occurred,—an assertion, the 
truth of which no reader who peruses his pages will for a moment 
doubt,—for there is a life-breathing spirit about them, as rare as it is 
delightful. Mr. Hall belongs, emphatically, to the Great West,—he is 
‘nativeand endued tothat element,’—and his literary labors are vigorous 
and manly, like the noble people among whom he has lived and moved. 
We know not when we have experienced more thorough satisfaction 
in the perusal of a single volume. The writer has, with great but 
easy skill, delineated Western scenery, and manners, and events in 
border history. ‘The excellent works of Flint and Hall,—by mingling 
the grace of diction with attractive subjects—have done more toward 
making the West understood, than the labors of any writers in our 
country. 

The ‘ Border Tales’ are as follow: The Pioneer,—the French Vil- 
lage,—The Spy,—T he Capuchin,—the Silver Mine,—the Dark Maid 
of “tLlinois, —andthe New Moon. The Pioneer,—the first and longest 
tale in the volume,—is giv en with a smoothness of description which 
would do no dishonor to the pen of Paulding himself. Its style will 
forcibly remind the reader of the history of Buckthorne, in Irving’s 
Tales ofa T'raveler. The interest is constant and progressive,—and 
whether we follow the traveler and his companion across the prairies, 
or in their more perilous journeyings,—or listen to the moving story 
of border warfare,—of suffering and death,—of long-cherished and suc- 
cessful revenge,—from the lips of the Pioneer himself, we are equally 
entertained. The French Village combines a rich humor with the 
qualities we have enumerated, as distinguishing the first story. To 
our minds, however, there is not a better told tale in the volume, than 
the Silver Mine. The opening is strikingly natural and primitive. The 
reader, who has mingled in the throngs that await the delivery of 
letters at the post offices, or the crowds around the election-polls of our 
Atlantic cities, will smile at the contrast exhibited in the annexed 
sketch of a pristine oifice-holder : 





“ Some tweive or thirteen years ago, when the good land on the northern frontier 
of Missouri was beginning to be found out, and the vi lage of Palmyra had beer re 
cently located on the extreme verge of the sottlements of the white men, uncle Moses, 
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who had built his cabin hard by, went into that promising village one day, in hopes 
of finding a letter from his cousin David, then at Louisville, and to whom he had 
written to come to Missouri. Three hours’ pleasant ride brought him to town. He 
soon found Major Obadiah —-——, who had been lately appointed postmaster, and 
who had such an aversion to confinement, that he appropriated his hat to all the pur- 

oses of a post-office—an arrangement by wh ch he complied with the law, requiring 
him to take special care of all letters and papers committed to his keeping, and the 
instructions directing him to be always found in his office, and, at the same time, en- 
joyed such locomotive freedom, as permitted him to go hunting or fishing, at his plea- 
sure. He was thus ready at all t mes, wherever he might be, to answer any eail on 
his department, promptly. 

“The major, seating himself on the grass, emptied his hat of its contents, and re- 
quested uncle Moses to assist him in hunting for his letter: ‘ whenever you come to 
any that looks dirty and greasy, like these,’ said he, ‘ just throw them in that pile ; they 
are all dead letters, and I intend to send them off to head quarters, the very next tme 
the post rider comes; for I can’t afford to tote them any longer, encumbering up the 
office for nothing.’ Uncle Moses thought they were at head quarters already, but 
made no remark, and quietly putting on lis speetacles, gave his assistanee as re- 
quired. 

“ After a quarterof am hour’s earefu] examination, it was agreed by both, that there 
was no letter in the office for uncle Moses. 

“* But stop,’ said the postmaster, as uncle Moses was preparing to mount his 
horse, ‘ you are a trading character,—come let me sell you a lot of goods at wholesale, 
Willy Wan, the owner, has gone to St. Louis to lay in a fresh snpply, and has left 
me to keep store for him till he returns. He had almost seld out, and I hate to be 
cramped up ina house all day, so I have packed up the whole stoek in these two bun- 
dles’—hauling them out of his coat pockets. 

“Uncle Moses looked over them without ever cracking a smile, for it was a grave 
business. He wiped his spectacles, to examine the whole assortment. 

«Here, examine them—calicoes, ribbons, laces, &c., all as good as new—no 
mistake—-I’l] take ten dollars in coon skins for the whole invoice, which is less thaw 
eost, rather than tote them any longer.’ ” - * 7 

“The Major’s offer of a lot of store goods, for less than cost, strack him favorably, 
and he offered three dozen racoon skins for the whole. ‘ Take them,’ said the Major— 
* jt is too little—but if Wan does'nt like the trade, I’ll pay the balance myself.’ 

“* Now,’ said the Postmaster, ‘let us go down to the river, where Hunt, and the 
balance of the boys, are fishing. We have been holding an election here for the last 
two days, and as nobody came in to vote to-day, we al! concluded to go fishing.’ ” 

««« But what election is it ?’” 

“«Whay, to elect delegates to form our State Constitution.” " 

“<T have heard of it, but had forget it. Iam entitled to a vote.”’ 

“« Certainly you are. Hunt and I are two of the Judges. He has taken the poll- 
Books along with him:—come along. we will take your vote at the river—just as good 
ss if it was done in town. I hate formalities, and this three days’ eleetion—every 
body could as well do all their voting in one.””’ 

‘‘Down they went to the river; the Judges and clerks were called together, and. 
recorded the first vote that unele Moses ever gave in Missouri.” 


We should be glad to justify our general recommendation by li- 
beral extracts,—but our space is limited, and we must content ourselves 
with two, taken from the Dark Maid of I|linois,—the one descriptive 
of a prairie, and the other of a prairie on fire. The first is well nigh 
as poetical as Bryant’s noble lines upon the same theme, published 
originally in this Magazine : 


« All at once, they stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive plain. Our 
traveler had heretofore obtained partial glimpses of the prairies, but nuw saw one 
of these vast plains, for the first time, in its breadth and grandeur. Its surface was 
gently unevin; and, as he happened to be placed on one side of the highest swells, 
he looked over a boundless expanse, where not a single tree intercepted the prospect 
or relieved the monotony. He strained his vision forward, but the plain was boun- 
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less—marking the curved line of its profile on the far distant horizon. The effect was 
rendered more striking by the appearance of the setting sun, which had sunk to the 
level of the farthest edge of the prairie, and seemed like a globe of fire resting upon 
the ground. Pier.e looked around him with admiration. ‘The vast expanse—desti- 
tute of trees, covered with tall grass, now dried by the summer's heat, and extending, 
as it seemed to him, to the western verge of the continent—excited his special wonder. 
Little versed in geography, he persuaded himself that he had reached the western 
boundary of the world, aid beheld the very spet where the sun passed over the edge 
ef the great terrestrial plane.” 





We believe it is Burke, in his fine Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, who tells us that there is great sublimity in the sight of a 
vast city, as seen, on a dark night, by the inconstant blaze of a sudden 
econflagration,—now contracted and now enlarged by the falling and 
rising flame. The annexed scene, although dissimilar, will illustrate 
the correctness of the thought: 


“The shades of night had begun to close, when they again ascended one of those 
elevations which swells so gradually that the traveler scarcely remarks them until he 
reaches the summit, and beholds, from a commanding eminence, a boundless land, 
scape spread beforehm. ‘Ihe veil ef night, without concealing the scene, rendered 
it indistinct; the undulations of the surface were no longer perceptible; and the prai- 
rie seemed a perfect plai1. One phenomenon astonished and perplexed him: before 
him the prairie was lighted up witha dim but supernatural brilliancy, like that of a 
distant fire, while behind was the blackness of darkness. An air of solitude reigned 
over that wild plain, and not a sound relieved the desolation of the scene. A chill 
crept over him as he gazed around, and net an object met hiseye but the Indian maid 
who stood in mute patience by his side, as waiting his pleasure; but on whese features, 
as displayed by the uncertain light that glimmered on them, a smile of triumph seemed 
te play. He looked again, and the horizon gleamed brighter and brighter, until a 
fiery redness rose above its dark outline, while heavy, slow moving masses of cloud 
onto’ upward above it It was evidently the intense reflection, and the voluminous 
smoke, of a vast fire. In another moment the blaze i*self appeared, first shooting up 
at one spot, and then at another, and advancing, until the whole line ef horizon was 
clothed with flames, that rolled around, and curled, and dashed upward, like the angry 
waves ef a burning ocean. The simple Frenchman had never heard of the fires that 
swept over our wide prairies in the autumn, nor did it enter into his head that a na- 
san bainen could produce an effect so terrific. The whole westorn horizon was clad 
in fire, and, as far as the eye could see, to the right and left, was one vast conflagra- 
tion, having the appearance of angry billows of a fiery liquid, dashing against each 
other, and foaming, and throwing flakes of burning spray into the air. There was a 
roaring sound like that caused by the conflict of waves. A more terrific sight could 
scarcely be conceived ; nor was it singular that an unpracti-ed eye should behold im 
the scene a wide sea of flame, lashed into fury by some internal commotion.” 


We take leave of these ‘ Border Tales,’ with this cursery notice,— 
assuring the reader that their merits are unquestionable. 


Posms. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. One vol. pp. 288. Philadelphia: Key asp 
Bripp.e. 


THERE are some occasions in reviewing, where the language of 
praise is so incontestably true, asto appear useless. Thus, to say that 
Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry is touching and beautiful, is to say what most 
persons are aware of, and what all who read may know. She has 
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filled the poet’s niche, many a tinte, in almost every newspaper 
throughout the republic. Her melodious numbers have thrilled 
many a bosom, and watered many an eye. She has that lyric power 
which can smite the heart, as the rod of the Patriarch smote the rock 
of old, and bid the wells of affection stir to their depths. Of the domestic 
loves,—the duties, feelings, and cares of maternal tenderness,—the 
sweet charities that make fire-sides happy, and lend a greenness tothe 
bower of Home,—of these she isthe Expositor and the Advocate. We 
have reason to be proud of Mrs. Sigourney: and though we know 
several fair contemporaries who excel her in prose, and some whose 
literary attainments are much greater,—yet for the production of pure, 
pathetic, and simple, but deep, verse, we certainly deem her the Auto- 
cratix of the band. In thechoice of her themes, she is neither learned 
nor discursive: yet what she touches, she ornaments. Her inspiration 
seems to be derived from the contemplation of her God and her 
Country,—sublime and noble sources of thought. 

This volume is executed in that tasteful manner which distin- 
guishes nearly all the works of Messrs. Key and Biddle. It lacks 
correctness, however. ‘The list of errata is quite too long, for so short 
and plain a book. 


Tyiney Hart. By Tuomas Hoop, author of the ‘Comic Annual,’ the ‘Dream of Eu- 
gene Aram,’ etc. In twovols. pp. 427. Philadelphia: Carry, Lea anp BLancnarp. 


HeERrg, now, is a novel which comes to us almost unheralded: yet 
we hesitate not to say, after a thorough perusal, that it possesses ten 
times the merit of most modern romances, and is second to none but 
those of Bulwer. Thomas Hood, as an author, is by no means suffi- 
ciently appreciated. He isconsidered a wit,—a Swift alone,—but he 
is more,—he is a Goldsmith, or a M‘Kenzie. The author of Pelham 
did him only justice when he remarked of his splendid poem of Eugene 
Aram,—! The mens divinior breathes in every line.’ This, moreover, 
is a poem of power,—not of humor: but it is difficult for one who 
has established his pre-eminence as a wit, to make good his claim to 
excellence in other departments of composition. Washington Irving, 
if we mistake not, laments this propensity of readers, in one of the 
preliminary or valedictory papers of the Sketch Book. The public 
cannot easily conceive that solemnity and humor may be coéxistent 
in the same intellect,—and there isa dignity about Soberness or Sor- 
row, to which Wit can never attain. Yetin the mind of man,—except 
in the misanthrope,—they are as inseparable as the smiles and tears 
of an April morning. 

In the work before us, Mr. Hood has fairly established his right 
to thetitles of humorist, novelist, and lyrist,—for he has passages of 
irresistible wit, unadulterated pathos, and pure poetry. In his versa- 
tility, he reminds us forcibly of Scott. His preface, for instance, is 
equal to the sagest letter of Dryasdust of Gandercleugh. In his 
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exordium, he introduces two persons, connected with the proof-read- 
ing department of his publisher. One is a short, jolly individual,— 
the other, a long-sided personification of solemnity, and a stranger to 
asmile. ‘lhese imaginary persons besiege the remnant of a bottle of 
port wine to which the author had treated himselfafter the completion 
of his work; and he says, that ‘the only point on which the two 
agreed, was a relish for the wine, which they evidently thought good ; 
for they kept pulling proofs of it, with the perseverance of press- 
men.’ The colloquy between these characters, is amusing in the 
extreme. Jolly laughs, even at the sad parts of the novel; but So- 
lemnity is saddened by every thing. The former complains that the 
author indulges quite too sparingly i in his humor, and declares that 
‘he draws almost as little from his jocular vein, as his jugular? the 
latter deems him too jocose, and is ready to weep over his pet catas- 
trophe. 

In Tylney Hall, the author has managed to please both these ima- 
ginary personages,—the creatures, by the way, of a siesta-dream. We 
can only allude to the drift of the story. It turns upon the loves, 
hates, and vicissitudes of the younger members of a family at Tylney 
Hall, some of whom are connected with mysterious personages, from 
whose history tales of fearful import are suspended. The passionate 

arts of the work are most creditably done; the descriptive could 
Levdly be surpassed; and the language is ev ery where appro- 
priate, and ofien supremely beautiful. The wit of Hood is acknow- 
ledged. Itis never forced,— it ambles well;—when you meet it, 
gravity vanishes, and the ‘ power of face’ is a forgotten prerogative. 
We have long esteemed him no common poet,—but we did not expect 
to find him so gooda novelist. Asa punster, he is peerless. His hits 
are always natural, for he never strains a point. He is not one of 
those costive jokers, who deliver themselves hourly of some vapid 
witticism, or diluted Joe Miller,—baptize it with a grin, and purse up 
their mouths in disappointment, if you have not a gratis guffaw in 
return for their abortions. Persons like these, always think hard of 
those who are obliged to think soft of them. 

In commending ‘Tylney Hall’ to our readers, we can truly say, 
that it is superior in all respects. The author has his prejudices ; 
and liberal notions, perhaps beyond the line of common opinion ; but 
his mind is clear, and his designs cordial and humane. 


Lztrers To Apa, From HER Brotuer-rn-taw. By the author of ‘Father Rowland,’ 
‘Pleasures of Religion,’ etc. 18mo. pp. 190. New-York: Harper ano Brotuens. 


Ir is no less remarkable, than pleasing, to observe the difference 
in the tone of controversial reasoning, adopted by the Catholic church 
in our times, and in our country, as compared with that which it was 
of old accustomed to use, and which is still not entirely thrown aside 
in those parts of the Old World, in which it is the religion of the State. 
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In the United States, where every one is free to follow the directions 
of conscience, without the dread of either the secular or the spiritual 
arm, and without the fear that the religion he professes shall militate 
against either his temporal interests, or his advancement to honorable 
Station, it must be evident, that the arguments which are intended to 
convert, must be those that will convince. The mere voice of autho- 
rity cannot be heard,—and we remain steadfast in the faith in which 
we have been bred,—unless doctrines which reach the heart through 
the judgment, find their way to our contemplation. 

The present is a work written by a Catholic, or as he would be 
called by those without the pale of his church, a Roman Catholic ; 
and is intended to be a brief and familiar exposition of the doctrines 
peculiar to that denomination. It is, likewise, a modest defence of 
those tenets; and, as far as it is addressed to members of that 
church, perhaps sufficient for the purpose of confirming their princi- 
ples. Itis certainly without arrogance,—save that the voice of ‘ autho- 
rity’ is somewhat too loud,—and endeavors with considerable skill, to 
explain away certain doctrines, against which other denominations 
most strongly protest. But, as a work of controversy, it is far too brief. 
The points are so nuinerous, that there is only opportunity to touch 
each, and then away to something else. The book exhibits some 
research, and convinces us that the writer knows how to handle his 
arms. Whether taken up by Catholie or Protestant, we feel assured 
that much useful information may be found; and, at least, it will 
tend to make those who peruse it, look somewhat more closely into 
the grounds of their belief—an examination which must either 
strengthen their faith, or compel! them to salutary reflection upon 


their spiritual condition. We therefore commend it, cheerfully, to 
general attention. 


Tue Marryrpom or St. Peter anp Sr. Pavt. By Grorce Bunaxzss, A. M., Minister 


of Christ-church, Hartford, Conn. One vol. pp. 48. Providence: Marswari anp 
Company. 


THERE is an evident unfairness in judging of the actual powers of 
a writer from a production suddenly suggested, and prepared in haste 
for delivery before a literary association. The volume before us is of 
this class,—and we presume that the writer, in presenting it to the pub- 
lic, had no expectation that it would invite a large amount of criticism. 
The poem was recited before the Rhode Island Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. University Addre’ses are usually published with 
disclaimers of elaborate merit. The brevity of the notice, and the 
multiplicity of other avocations, are nearly always cited by the favored 
alumnus, and with reason too, as apologies for the hasty performance. 
In such cases, criticism is disarmed; and it is only the invidious or 
the stupid, who can proceed to an after-judgment. 


The ‘ Martyrdom of St Peter, and St. Paul,’ is briefly but judi- 
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ciously treated by Mr. Burgess, with much harmony of versification, 
beauty of diction, and poetic imagery. We learn from a prefatory let- 
ter, that the poem was projected and begun during a short residence at 
Rome. ‘ Around that mighty metropolis of the earth,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘the history of all ages seems to have revolved; and one is there 
continually discovering some link of connection between the ancient 
and the modern, the Pagan and the Christian World. Such a link I 
thought [ saw in the tradition of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul: and this was the foundation of the Poem.’ 


We subjoin a few of the opening lines, as a favorable specimen of 
the whole: 


‘ Tue morn was high in heav’n, the morn of spring ; 
Bask’d in its joyous blaze each living thing ; 
Through bow’r and grove came down the golden beam, 
It bath’d the hills, it glittered on the stream ; 
Just breath’d a wind, the olive’s leaves to stir, 
And touch on high the crests of northern fir: 
Mid laurel walks the budding orange hung,— 
Round the young holm the vines’ soft promise clung; 
Loud was the voice of song from bush and tree,— 
On his blithe errand hied the wakeful bee ; 
The sportive lamb, leap’d lighter on the plain — 
Strong trode the ox beneath the or wain: 
Laugh'd the gay hoy, he knew not wherefore gay, 


Shook his bright locks, and ran to merrier play. 
And bending age, amidst some sunny spot, 

Laid by its staff, and half its woes forgot: 
Smiling on all, the gorgeous morn arose, 

All but the victim, woke from brief repose, 

O’er the fair scene to fling a parting eres 


And then in torture and in shame to die!’ 


Ancient Mineracocy: or an Enquiry respecting Mineral Substances mentioned by the 
Ancients ; with occasional remarks on the uses to which they were applied. By N. F. 
Moors, LL. D., Professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia College, New-York. 12mo. 
pp. 192. New-York: G. C. anp H. Carvitt. 


As PRACTICAL analysis, and indeed Chemistry generally, was almost 
entirely unknown to the ancients, it may well be imagined that the 
properties of mineral substances would be in a great measure hid 
from them. Accordingly, we find that only the more obvious ones were 
called into action, and that many of the hypothetical properties ascri- 
bed to minerals have subsequently been proved to be very erroneeus. 
Yet the subject itself is far from being uninteresting. There is no 
science which has burst at once from darkness and obscurity into 
meridian brightness and splendor: therefore it is useful to observe the 
early dawn, to watch the gradual unfoldings, and to admire the final 
lustre with which a valuable science is invested, when once it has 
proceeded to free elucidation. _It is useful, likewise, to perceive the 
sagacity of the early discoverers, and to note the alacrity with which 
they turned the few characteristics which they were enabled to strike 
out, to practical advantage. It in this part of his treatise, that Dr. 
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Moore has been most eminently successful, and for this reason, his 
work is truly valuable. The important office which he holds in the 
scholastic world, entitles his production to great respect; and if it 
were necessary to require further proofs of its authenticity, he has 
abundantly given them, by quoting his authority upon all occasions; 
thus stamping his book with the seal of truth and research, and causing 
it to become a valuable accessary in the study of ancient history and 
philosophy. 

The work commends itself no less to the general scholar than to 
the chemist or the mineralogist. ‘The style is perspicuous and pure; 
and its general effect will probably be to raise the ancients con- 
siderably in our estimation,—particularly when we consider how 
defective were their modes of prosecuting an analysis, and still more, 
how confined were their means of communicating and comparing with 
each other. 


Men anp Manners 1N Briratn; or, a bone to gnaw for the Trotropes’, Fip.ers’, ete. 
Being Notes from a Journal on Sea and Land, in 1833-4. By GRANT THORBURN, 
Seedsman. One vol. pp. 187. New-York: Wizey ANp Lone. 


Laurie Topp is certainly an independent thinker and writer. 
Sometimes, indeed, he is independent of common grammatical rules; 
but with him, ‘that’s not much,’—and the reader is never at a loss 
in coming at his meaning. ‘The egotism which now and then peeps 
broadly out, does not detract from the merits of ihe work. It is harm- 
less and pardonable. The author observes in his preface, that ‘ there 
is so many kinds of pride, that a body can hardly tell which to choose.’ 
There is no evidence of the existence of this dilemma, in his own case. 
The reader of his volume will soon perceive that he considers that a 
proud day, which placed him before the world as Laurie Todd. Galt 
has bestowed upon him a celebrity which has often stood him in won- 
drous stead. Hence we find him, in a visit to the Tower of London, 
surrounded by the Duke of Wellington and numbers of fair ladies. 
He ‘ had written his name in the Guard-house,’ as he entered! It was 
to Laurie Todd that his female companion gave her hand, in a public 
stage-coach, with the assurance, ‘that she would have traveled a hun- 
dred miles out of her way, to look upon him!’ It was Galt’s hero who 
gained admission to the presence of the celebrated Mrs.Grant, of Lag- 
gan, Scotland, at an unusual and early period of the morning. He had 
sent up his name, and ‘ that was a passport at any hour! But the 
Seedsman has higher claims to genera! regard, although they are less 
often thrust forward. He has been a hard-w orking citizen,—has often 
been plunged into the depths of misfortune, but never was in despair ; 
ever relying upon the justice and goodness of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, and maintaining a firm belief in the truth of the trite sentence, 
‘Whatever 1s, is right.’ 


_ We are pleased with the little volume before us, despite its reckless 
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negligence of style, and the occasional introduction of topics of equi- 
vocal and minor significance. What Laurie sees he sees clearly, and 
what he feels, he feels honestly ; and this is more than can be said of 
the larger portion of travelers who cross the Atlantic, and publish 
their ‘tours.’ His pictures are often times laughably graphic. Take 
the British House of Commons, for example. He tells us that it is 
just such a looking room, gallery and all, as the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, in Cedar-street. In place of the pulpit, there is a throne, 
gilded and grand enough, in front of which sits the speaker, with @ 
great wig on his head, having two tails, as large as the tail of a me- 
rino sheep, hanging over each shoulder, and resting upon his breast. 
Two clerks, stationed at the table before the speaker, have similar wigs 
and tails, though plainer and shorter. Our author thought ‘the House 
of Commons common enough.’ The members were standing ubout 
in little bevys, jabbering and talking, daring debate, with their hats 
on. Speaking of the monument erected in Hyde-Park, in honour of 
the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Todd remarks: ‘ They say it represents 
Achilles, but it looked to me like a great big black man, with the lid 
of a soup-pot in his hand!’ Doubtless this eloquent criticism will be 
quoted with due terms of horror, by the London press, as a specimen 
of American taste for the arts! 

There are many racy passages, and much entertainment, in Laurie’s 
‘Men and Manners,’ which will repay perusal. Now and then, too,— 
as in the account of the burial at sea,—the visit to, and reflections 
at, the grave of the author's mother,—and in the meeting and parting 
with his aged father,—there are really charming touches of natural 
pathos. He has drawn, we remark, somewhat largely upon his con- 
tributions to this Magazine, in making up his volume. We commend 
his labors to the attention of such of our readers as are not particular 
in regard to the manner in which their mental dishes are served up, 
provided the matériel be good, wholesome, and palatable. 


Hamer: A Dramatic Pretuve: In five acts. By James Rusu, M. D., author of *The 
Philosophy of the Human Voice.’ One vol. pp. 122. Philadelphia: Key anp Bippix, 


Tuose of our readers who have done us the honor to peruse the 
number of this Magazine for November, have been acquainted with 
what we conceive to be the very great merits of Dr. Rush’s work on 
the Philosophy of the Voice. ‘The little volume before us is by the 
same hand; but really, if it were not for the annunciation to that 
effect in the title page, we should be dubious as to the fact. No two 
things can be more dissimilar, to out apprehension, than these two 
books. The first work, for example, shows the author to have the 
finest and most delicate perception of harmony; in the second, we 
find a dramatic Prelude, mainly in the form of blank verse, with an 
acknowledged neglect of all measure and cadence. We are at a loss 
to conceive how our learned friend reconciles in his own mind, this 
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departure in practice, from a book of precept which is not more beat- 
tiful than true. To us it is incomprehensible. We suspect, however, 
that this little tome was not ‘writ for the million.’ It is a covert 
satire, of a professional drift, and has doubtless Ai¢ where it was in- 
tended,—for we learn that the edition has decreased with no common 
rapidity. But beyond the pale in which it is designed to ¢ell, it will 
be like Byron’s Heaven and Earth A Mystery? We ought to 
add, however, that there is no limited degree of ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement and conduct of this ‘ Prelude.’ The language, in several 
instances, is, for quaintness and sententious pith, exceedingly unique. 
These are qualities which even the uninitiated can diseern and com- 
mend. 


Letrers ro A GENTLEMAN IN GERMANY. Written after a trip from Philadelphia to Ni- 
agara. One vol. pp. 356. Edited by Francis Lemer. Philadelphia: Cargy, Lea 
AND BLANCHARD. 


Tue editor of this volume is generally recognized as the author ; 
and in our humble view, it is no great distinction. The matter is a 
curious olla podridra, relating principally to this country, but con- 
taining scraps connected with almost every thing else. We look upon 
itas a literary job, conceived in some luminous moment of enterprize, 
and executed at a John Gilpin pace. The author has sketched some 
scenes and some features in our institutions with a master-hand; but 
he often borders on the broad empire of ‘Twaddle, and sometimes he 
falsifies,—unwittingly, no doubt. On the whole, the volume is no very 
astounding affair. It has quite the due proportion of common place, 
and displays, in more than one instance, a want of knowledge of the 
subject in hand. 

But the work is well executed ;—and we of the United States occupy 
a position so commanding, just now, that we verily believe, if a statis- 
tical exposé of the poultry markets in our Atlantic cities, or the pork- 
bazaars of the Wezt were imprinted in a book, it would have a rapid 
sale. 


Recouiections or 4 Hovsexerrer. By Mars. Crarissa Packarp. One vol. pp. 156. 
New-York: Harper anp Broruenrs, 


A pucaT on the wide popularity of this little volume, in the brief 
space of two or three months. Would the reader learn all the per- 
shexisien, mishaps, and accidents, incident to a house-keeper,—the 
trouble of obtaining and retaining ‘ helps,—the vexations attendant 
upon a lack of education in the useful matters of household manage- 
ment and economy,—this is the book, for the purpose. Easy in its 
style, as a conversation with a familiar friend, it gains at once upon 
our attention and regard. 
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There are dashes, too, of pure sentiment, and touches of pathos,—as 
in the affecting story of Lucy Cooledge,—and a general felicity of de- 
scription, about the work, that have rarely been surpassed. The writer 
has that peculiar and most essential requisite of a popular author : she 
makes the reader see what she beholds, and feel all that she herself 
enjoys or suffers. Sadness and humor,—tears and broad grins,—are 
sprinkled, in ludicrous juxtaposition, throughout the whole volume. 
We would commend it to public acceptance,—but it requires no 
such superfluous kindness at our hands. ‘The writer, we are enabled 
to state, is not‘ Mrs. Packard.’ The real author isa gifted lady of 
South Carolina, who has won many laurels in the ‘ Rose-Bud, and 
who is now endeavouring to acquire them, ‘ under the rose.’ 


Tue Reticute anv Pocket Companion: or, Miniature Lexicon of the English Lan- 
_ guage. By Lyman Coss. pp. 818. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Truty a pocket edition,—since it can well nigh be clasped and 
covered by an ordinary sized hand,—and yet it contains upwards of 
eight aiiel pages! It is as valuable as itis portable. Although we 
cannot always coincide in the author’s system of orthography, we can 
bear cordial testimony to the convenience and excellence of his verbal 
distinctions, which are divided into six classes, namely : Words differ 
enlty spelled, and defined, but pronounced exactly alike,—words dif- 
ferently spelied and defined, but pronounced nearly alike,—words 
spelled alice, but differently pronounced and defined,—words spelled 
and pronounced exactly alike, but differing widely in signification, — 
words of similar orthography, but of which the part of speech is 
changed by the change of accent,—and lastly, words accented on 
the same syllable, but whose orthography and pronounciation are 
changed by a change of the part of speech. Thereader will perceive 
the great value of this classification. All the words, likewise, are 
systematically divided, accented, and defined. Each page contain- 
ing the verbal distinctions has two examples of false grammar in 
the margin, with the corrected sentences added. On every side, 
also, of each page in the book, are maxims,—all ofa correct moral 
or religious tendency. The work is beautifully printed, in a style 
which will temind the reader of some of Didot’s choice Parisian 
editions, 


Tue American Popviar Lisrary. Conducted by an Association of Gentlemen. Bos- 
ton: Joun ALLEN AND Company. New-York: WutEy anp Lone. 
We think we are enabled to see, in the few works which 
have been issued under this title, the commencement of one of the 
most popular and valuable series of publications, ever attempted in 
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this country. They are to be so varied, as to interest and instruct 
every class of the community. Foreign and domestic works of per- 
manent value, are to be sedulously sought. The design of the Edi- 
tors to‘ promote the union of polite literature, sound learning, and 
Christian morals,’ is truly a noble one,—and we have every reason 
to believe that it will be carried into full effect. The first number of 
the series is entitled ‘ Leisure Hours,—a collection of essays and tales 
of interest, from English publications, which have not obtained gene- 
ral publicity in this country. They forma volume calculated to en- 
liven the family circle, or to fill up the vacant hours of the student or 
man of business, with profitable entertainment. In addition to this, 
we have, already, in the juvenile department, ‘ The Sabbath Day Book 
for Boys and Girls,’ intended and adapted to furnish interesting and 
useful reading for children on the Sabbath day, comprising illustrations 
of the moral and religious duties of children, etc..—and ‘ Adam the 
Gardener,’ a little book suited to the inculcation of useful know- 
ledge upon agricultural topics, of common interest. The volumes 
are neatly executed, and illustrated with cuts and engravings. Care 
should be taken, however, that these be creditable,—a term that would 


scarcely apply to the frontispiece of ‘The Gardener,’ But this is an 
exception. 


Watpmar. A Tragedy, in five acts. By JounJ. Bamey. 8vo. pp. 124. New-York: 
Published for the Author. 


Tue late hour at which this production reached us, must constitute 
our apology for the brevity of a notice, that can scarcely be expected 
to do it justice. We well remember visiting the younger Kean, in his 
dressing-room at the theatre, soon after the close of this Tragedy, on 
the evening of its first representation. The enthusiastic spirit of the 

oung actor was alive with the excellencies of the play, in which he 
had borne so conspicuous a part, and which had been received with un- 
wonted approbation by a crowded audience. He pronounced encomiums 
upon its merits fully equal to those which had been manifested by the 
assembly before whom he had moved in triumph, while embodying 
the conceptions of the author. The value of such criticism is undeni- 
able. An actor cannot bring himself to applaud with enthusiasm a 
play into which he is unable to enter with spirit, and a feeling of 
nature. There must be nature and spirit in the production itself. 

A perusal of Waldimar,—which was subsequently much amended 
and improved,—will confirm and fortify the favorable impressions 
that were elicited by its representation. The character and the 
plot are fictitious,—but the massacre, a prominent feature, is a histo- 
rical fact. The scene is laid principally at Thessalonica, at the close 
of the fourth century, during the reign of Theodosius the Great. The 
unities are carefully preserved, and the individuality of the several 
eharacters is maintained with good judgment and success. The lan- 
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guage is stirring, without rant, and easy, without dilution or affec- 
tation. There is little of intricacy, and nothing of stage-trick, or clap- 
trap, in its whole compass. The whole is honorable to the talents, 
skill, and judgment of the author,—(one of our most reputable mer- 
chants,)—and creditable to the dramatic literature of the country. The 
prologue, by the lamented Sands, and the epilogue, by Theodore S. 
Fay, Esq., are such as might be anticipated from the repute of these 
popular writers. Itis proper to add, that Waldimar is not published. 
It is issued for private circulation, only, among the author’s friends, 
The production is dedicated to the Hon. Lewis Cass, and is executed 
with unusual neatness. 


SrepHen Morecanp. A Novel. In two vols. pp. 500. Philadelphia: Key axp 
Bipp.e. 


In the days of St. Paul there was one Stephen, a martyr: und the 
Jew of Tarsus took part with them that slew him. We fear that the 
public will sustain the critic for perpetrating the same act upon Stephen 
Moreland ; and the patient reader who gets through the work, will not 
be backward in ‘ consenting unto his death.’ Not butthat Stephen, per 
se, has some good points about him, and delivers himself of many re- 
spectable conceits ; yet he is, for the most part, in very tedious company. 

To be serious, the descriptive parts of this novel are much the best. 
The reflections which occasionally happen in the episodes, are also 
commendable; but the incidents lack interest. The work proves the 


possession of a cultivated understanding on the part of the author; 
but it contains few evidenes of fancy or skill. 


First Guipe To THe Irauian Lancuace. By Lorenzo Daponte, Professor of the 


2 Language and Literature, in the University of New-York. pp. 36. CHARLEs 
e Beur. 


A CONDENSED and useful little treatise, for which the writer de- 
serves the thanks of every student of Italian. The arrangement and 
simplification of the rules are invaluable to new beginners. There 
are works extant, for the furtherance of the study of this charming 
language, in which an hundred or more dry pages are devoted 
to an exposition of matters which Mr. Daponte renders entirely fami- 
liar, in half adozen. His is the work of a scholar, well acquainted 
with the great art of divesting the acquisition of a language of all 


useless rubbish. It is entitled to, and cannot fail to command, the 
favor of the public. 


































EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Reaver, we crave your eye. We desire you to extend your kindest optic to the 
visnomy of the old Dutch gentleman on the cover hereof,—now, for the first time, 
commended to your vision. Permit us to ask you,—Is it not like? Of course you 
have read Washington Irving, and you remember the venerable KnicKERBOCKER, 
‘who arrived in the autumn of 1808, at the Columbian Hotel, in Mulberry-street, and 
took the best chamber in that establishment, looking out upon the new grounds on 
the Collect, the rear of the Poor House and Bridewell, and the front of the Hospital,— 
the cheerfulest room in the house.’ This isthe man. He is trying to grasp a stray 
remembrance, that an incursion of the landlady,on a dunning expedition, has just 
dispersed. Her broad insinuation, that it ‘was high time somebody hada sight of 
somebody’s money,’ has wrought all his embarrassment. You may perceive the 
steadfast earnestness wherewith he looks up from that incipient history which 
has since enveloped his name in the lustre of renown; you must observe the 
anxiety that sits upon that care-worn brow. Well, he has gone,—and Heaven 
rest his soul;—but his works and his memory remain, with the counterfeit pre- 
sentment, which, on the epidermis of this work, perpetuates his name. There he 
sits, as in days uf yore, when frolicksome calves or sheep disport:d over the ver- 
dant knolls of Broadway, and when cows wended leisurely among the sinuosities of 
Pearl street, with habits similar, no doubt, to those of modern cattle, which, in their 
quotidian wanderings through Janes and by-places, do still 





‘those green-sour circles make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites.’ 


Well,—fuit non est,—but his pictorial fetch is extant. That excellent portrait is the 
work of Apams,—the faithfulest wood artist alive. How the likeness was gotten,~ 
whether by magic or by steam,—we cannot tell,—and in sooth, it matters not. It shall 
be sufficient that it is true. Perhaps the ancient Author appeared to the Engraver, as 
he did erewhile at the Irving dinner,—walking in gracious condescension, distinct to 
every eye,—yet impalpable, and alone. At all events, we have his visage. There 
rests the patient annalist, striving to recal his Lost Idea. His countenance is impar- 
tially disposed ‘betwixt a tear and smile.’ You see the visions of the historian 
struggling with the perplexities of the Man: you may discern the map of Niew 
Ampsterdam, and the old Dutch chest, where, perchance, a part of his annals may re- 
pose. The visions of futurity are in his soul —but the querulous dun of the landlady 
is in his ear,—and hence the perplexity of his features. The odorous pipe rests idly 
on his thigh, and its fumid bowl salutes his nose in vain. But we will not dwel) 
on these momentary infelicities of the American Thucydides,—the Tacitus of his age. 
He has gone to the place of his rest,—his beloved Manahatta ia the Queen of the Re- 
public,—and he is immortal! 


In tendering the best compliments of the season to the descendants of his contem- 
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poraries, and the denizens of this his beloved metropolis, we solicit their good will to 
us-ward. We propagate his visage,— we vear hisname. Let us receive the prescrip- 
tive respect which can no longer be tendered to the departed. The voice of praise 
falls tuneless on the ashes of the dead: and while human applause can no longer 
please his heart, as he rests from his labors,—why, let it descend upon the work that 


succeeds him on the earth, asking a generous patronage, as a tribute to its own merit, 
and his renown. 


THE DRAMA. 


Parx Turatre.—This is undoubtedly a stirring season at the Park Theatre, and 
well does the manager redeem the pledge implied by his office, of being attentive to 
the public delectation. The predominating spirits have, for some time, however, 
been those of the lovely sex. The gentlemen may be able to succumb to them, per- 
haps, with a better grace than they would to rival actors; but, feel it as they may, the 
fact iscertain. Watvack, indeed, is pure in his reading, and chaste in his acting,—but 
he could never achieve the heights of his profession. Power stands without a rival 
in his department; but that is where the mind relaxes from intensity of thought or 
feeling,—and of Knows we are compelled to say,— after attentive attendance upon 
his personations, — that, however elevated his pretensions in the field of poetry, he rises 
but little above mediocrity, as a performer,—always excepting his Master Walter, in 
the Hunchback, to which we have heretofore awarded just praise. There are many 
things which militate against him. The tones of his voice,—his dialect,—his jesticu- 
lation,—all are unfitted for that range of the drama in which he has thought proper to 
move. The very circumstance of his performing the popular characters of his own 
creation, is against him,—since the expectations of the audience are’ raised toa higher 
pitch than might otherwise have been the case,—higher than is reasonable, we may 
admit, oftentimes,— but that does not alter the fact, mor its effects. With all our re- 
spect for Mr. Knowles, as a dramatic writer,—and it has been fully and freely ex- 
pressed, in these pages,—we cannot add thereto our admiration of him as a gen- 
eral performer. 

But to return to the ladies,—and this we do with the most unqualified pleasure. 
When shall we see woman, undisguised by artificial declamation, and the skill of the 
actress,—woman, in all her most trying situations, whether of virtue or of abhor- 
rence,—whether calling forth our sympathies, or our detestation—more chastely or 
more perfectly delineated, than in the performances of Miss Pumturps? Her Lady 
Macbeth, Marianna, Mrs. Beverley,—but above all, her Jane Shore,—are specimens upon 
which the mind loves to dwell,—and as we recal them back, we feel again awakened to 
the same sensations which were produced by that excellent performer, at the moments 
when she was before us. It would be invidious to form comparisons between Miss 
Phillips and others who have played the same cast of characters before her. Suffice 
it to say, thatin all respects she is original, and never fails to elicit beauties even from 
the most trivial parts,—as the bee extracts honey from the most insignificant flower. 
Her Jane Shore, in particular, wil] ever be remembered by those who have seen it 
represented by her. The delicate tact,—the perfect embodying of that character,—is 
beyond description ; and whether we view her as the repentant sinner, the meek 
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sufferer, or the loyal subject, we are equally constrained to regret, that such an one 
could ever transgress the laws of nature,—become the wretched object of mistaken 
jealonsy and demoniac hatred, or the poor victim of despotic cruelty and oppression. 
At whatever point we pause to reflect upon that character, so represented, we cannot 
help feeling our virtuous principles enc: uraged, ard experiencing a warmth of sensi- 
bility, entirely in harmony with those principles. Miss Phillips has, therefore, done 
good to our drama, by proving that there may be exquisite pathos, without over- 
strained declamation, and that the minds of the audience can be finely moved, w.thout 
the actors’ having resort to rant, and hyperbolical gesture. 

But that the genius of Shakspeare, and other first rate dramatists, may be fully un- 
derstood, we have the gocd fortune to obtain a variety of readirgs. Among them, 
that of Miss Jarman (soit-disant) takes a deservedly high stand. Her Juliet, which 
was her first representation here, was a beautiful piece of acting,—and we know not 
whether most to applaud, the grace and delicacy of her performance, or the musically- 
sweet voice with which her part was delivered. The confiding, ardent, yet chastened 
love which she expresses to Romeo in the balcony scene, was delightfully done; the 
morning parting was heart-felt, and the horrors which she experien ed, whilst con- 
templating the possible scenes of a charnel-house, were moving, in the highest degree. 
Perhaps the most defective point, was where she is under the mistaken notion that 
Romeo is slain by Tybalt. 1t wanted vigor, but was lost in the brightness of the gen- 
eral performance. 


But if Romeo and Juliet be correspondent characters of this drama, as it is generally 
understood, allowing for the difference of sex and deportment, how wretched was the 
Romeo to whom this Juliet had to be a counterpart! Where was the bold, eager, ar- 
dent love, which contemned all obstacles, and which but lived for, and in, her’s? The 
hero of the night seemed to us tame and declamatory,—the very antipodes of Italian 
love, and Italian passion. His warmest speeches were uttered in a tone and manner 
that might have done honor, indeed, to one of Massillon’s sermons, but were quite un- 
fitted for one whose life hung on the accents and countenance of ‘so fair a she.’ 
Our Romeo, however, made one gocd hit, and it would perhaps be disengenuous to 
suffer it topass unnoticed. We allude to his rencontre with Tybalt, which was exceed- 
ingly well performed,—and the stupor which immediately followed, seemed more ‘in 
character,’—in good conception, and well executed. Mr. Ternan should, among other 
things, eschew the practice,—inexcusable in a gentleman of his intelligence and expe- 
rience,—of gazing around, ever and anon, upon the audience, as if to gather the cur- 
rent opinion of his qualities. The custom is ‘villainous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in him that uses it.’ Mr. Ternan lacks an expressive countenance, and a 
commanding person,—but he evidently adds to a thorough knowledge of the business 
of the stage, good sense, and a respectable conception of the characters which he 
assumes. His Master Walter was a creditable personation,—and we have witnessed 
so much of his apparent capability, that we shall be glad to see him improve in those 
poin‘s wherein his warmest friends cannot, fail to perceive, that he is particularly vul- 
nerable. 


Tae Travian Opera has closed, for the want of patronage. The performances, 
on the last night, for the benefit of the Company, were of superior merit, and witnes- 
sed by a large and fashionable audience. So much favorable enthusiasm was mani- 
fested, that it is believed the Opera House may yet be re-opened, for a brief period. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

Hyatocaustics.—The three truly splendid specimens of painting upon glass, re- 
cently brought from London, and now exhibiting in this city, are worthy the attention 
of every lover of exquisite art. ‘The largest is a copy of Martin’s noted picture of 
‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’—and the others, ‘ Love among the Roses,’ by the same artist, 
and a group of figures representing Charity, designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for 
the window of New College Chapel, at Oxford, England. The first named picture 
is immeasurably beyond any thing we have ever witnessed. It is so well known, 
from the prints of the original, that it is unnecessary to describe it,—farther than to 
say, that here the lights blaze upon the beholder with an almost startling brilliancy, 
and the depth and repose of the shadow is little short of sublime. The composition 
is full, but not crowded,—the figures are finished with the minute beauty of the softest 
miniature,—and the perspective is nature itself. ‘The whole is faultless. The artist 
has, indeed, caught a something, until now beyond the reach of art. The distinctness, 
the singléness of the different foliage, and the perfect relief of the flowers, in ‘ Love 
among the Roses,’ will attract every eye. ‘The figures, however, seem to us some- 
what deficient, and to stand in too garish a light. The group emblematic of Charity, 
is peculiar for its soft repose,—the admirable blending of demi-tints,—the infantine 
roundness and tender fleshiness of the children,—and the air of placid affection, in 
the countenance of the mother. The art of painting on glass, it should be observed, 
is distinct from, and in allrespects superior to, the common art of staining the material 
with brilliant dyes. In the first case, the colors are placed upon the surface, and 
burned in, at five or six successive periods, in a furnace, and the whole is subject at 
any moment, to destruction, from cracking, or breaking. The colors are obtained 
frozn oxides, and are all mineral. 


Ovurtre-Mer.—The Messrs. Harper’s have in press, and will publish in February, 
Outre-Mer, in two volumes. The public have had a foretaste of the work, in two 
brief numbers, published by Messrs. Lilly, Wait and Company, Boston, which have 
been already mentioned in this Magazine: but these will form only a small portion of 
the forthcoming volumes. We have no hesitation in asserting, that no work has been 
presented to the American public, since the Sketch Book of Washington Irving, that 


eombines more of the peculiar attributes of that chef-d’euvre of our American Gold- 
smith, than Outre-Mer. 


Worps,—Worps.—We have often laughed at the tautology of legal phrases, and 
the extraneous profundity of modern counsellors at law. The trial of the convent 
rioters at Boston, has recently developed some of these professional characteristics in 


no small degree, especially in the matter of cross-questioning. But the evil is not 
indigenous. 


The useless verbosity of law formula, has existed more or less, ever 
since the adoption of the British Magna Charta, and from the pertinacity with which 
the profession cling to it, there is little likelihood that it will ever be dispensed with. 


The logic of lawyers is sometimes quite as notable. The subjoined specimen of a 
12 
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learned judge’s charge, is quoted in England, from the Sterling Chronicle. It places 
the celebrated plea of Bulium rs. Boatum, immeasurably in the shade: ‘Murder, 
gentlemen, is where a man is murderously killed. The killer, in such a case, is a 
murderer. Now,murder by po'son, is asmuch murder, as murder with a gun. It is 
the murdering that constitutes murder in the eye of the law. You will bear in mind 
that murder is one thing, and manslaughter is another; therefore, if it is not man- 
slaughter, it must be murder; and, if it be not murder, it must be manslaughter. 
Self inurder has nothing to do in this case: one man cannot commit felo de se on another : 
that is clearly my view. Gentlemen, I think you can have no difficulty. Murder, I 
say, is murder. The murder of a brother is called fratricide; but it is not fratricide 
ifa man murders his mother. You will make up your minds. You know what 


murder is, and] need not tell you what it is not. I repeat, murder is murder. You 
can retire upou it if you like (’ 


A Correction.—It would be a fruitful work, if some patient and studious reader 
were to peer with a critical eye over the pages of those foreign reviews, which are 
looked up to on this side of the Atlantic with such devoted reverence. Even that 
magnate of its tribe, the Edinburgh, may sometimes be caughtnapping. Thus, in one 
of the late numbers, in an article on the Autobjography of Sir Egerton Brydges, we 
perceive that the Reviewer has made no small ado in the way of argument, about a 
passage which he traces to the prose works of Milton, and quotes it as a defence of 
the vanity of thatsublime author, and asa comprehensive apology for the existence of 
such sentiments in the minds of most writers. But the passage is not from Milton. 
It is from Sir Thomas Brown, and may be found in the volume containing his 
beautiful Religio Medici. There is a world of thought in the extract; and, there- 


fore, we think the honor of it should pertain to the memory of one of the most learned 
and elegant writers of his time. 


Mrs. Hemass.—We are sorry to learn, that the health of this gifted lady was, 
early in November, ina very delicate and declining state. She had been for some 
weeks so ill, as to be in no condition to make any efforts in her favourite pursuit of 
poetry. A few scriptural illustrations, in the measure of sonnets, comprise all the 
effusions that have for several months past proceeded from her pen. Pure as her 
writings always are, her later effusions seem steeped in unwonted spirituality and 
tenderness. Her harp catches more frequently ‘a wandering breath of that high 
melody,’ whose source is in heaven, and whose vibrations are eternal. 


An Otp Saitor’s Yarns.—Such is the title of a work now passing through the 
press of Mr. Dearborn, of this city. It is by the author of ‘ Mariner's Sketches,’—a 
volume which excited general attention in this country, and was highly spoken of 
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abroad. From our knowledge of the intellectual endowments of the writer,—who is 
a gentleman of liberal education, and genuine original humor,—we venture to predict, 


that the ‘Yarns’ will prove a most entertaining publication. It will be issued, we 


learn, in January. é 


Tue West.—We have been gratified and instructed by the perusal of an excel- 
lent Discourse, delivered before the Union Literary Society of Miami University, at 
Oxford, Ohio, by Daniet Drake, M.D., of Cincinnati. Our eyes, here at the east, 
are beginning to open to the abundant spirit of enterprise, physical and mental, which 
is pervading that boundless region,—the Great*West. We propose, hereafter, to 
avail ourselves of leisure that we cannot now command, to advert to this production 
of Dr. Drake, sinc@ it is fruitful in themes of interest to every liberal-minded Ameri- 
can, whose love of country is not confined within local or sectional limits. In the 
meantime, we cannot forbear presenting, from the December number of the Western 
Monthly Magazine, a brief but graphic picture of the tide of emigration now ‘ rolling 
onward to the occident.’ In anable review,—doubtless from the pen of the Editor,— 
of Mrs. Holley’s work on Texas, it is remarked: ‘We see the busiress of emigra- 
tion going forward, not only with unexampled rapidity, but with a steady action, 
which continues from year to year; and while evéry part ofthe West is increasing in 
population, some favorite portions are receiving vast accessions. One current is 
pouring in upon Michigan its crowds from New England and New York,—another 
is filling Alabama with planters from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. A 
stream of New Englanders is entering Hlinois from the North, and another from the 
South brings its thousands of emigrants from Tennessee and Kentucky. Indiana 
and Missouri are receiving their portions of this great flood, which, like the inunda- 
tions of the Mississippi, deposites some of its particles upon every land over which 
it flows ; while a kind of under current, a sort of supplementary emigration, is carry- 
ing off from all the western states, crowds of people, who are destined for Arkansas, 
and for the boundless regions lying along the whole western frontier. 

‘Wherever the traveler chances to wander over the wide West, he encounters the 
stragglers of this army, meving toward the setting sun. ‘The ery is still, they come.’ 
Along the whole chain of the Alleghany ridge, they may be seen crossing into our 
valley, by every pass which nature or art has rendered practicable—they are thrown in 
shoals upon ail the shores of the northern lakes—they ascend in steamboats from New 
Orleans—and whenever the art of flying shall be discovered, which in the natural 
order of things must be soon, they will be wafted by every western wind, and darkén 
the air like flights of pigeons. And letthemcome. There is room enough for all, 
and they can never eat us out of house and home. The universal Yankee nation 
migat be conveniently settled upon the plains of Illinoi:, and all the free whites that 
cambewspared from the South, would find elbow room in Missouri.’ 

The description which succeeds, embodying the distinguishing characteristics of the 
emigrants from the different states, 1s to the life, and as happy a specimen of group- 
ing as we have met for many aday. But we must content ourselves with a single 
extract, which will be found to illustrate the remarks of a correspondent, the writer 
of the article entitled ‘Our Country,’ in the present number of this work,—an 
Amenican, heart and soul: ‘Thus they are filling up the West from abroad, and 
thus they are moving, and circulating, and changing places within the West. But 
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there are Alexanders among us, who, having Overrun every known field of ambition, 
. . . > , . . . . 

are sighing for new worlds to conquer. ‘The thousands of square“miles that yt 

unbroken by the plough, the league after Igague of forest which remains unyiolated 


by the axe of the backwoodsman, are insufficient. Our steamboats have ascended the 


Mississippi to the falls of St. Anthony; they have tracedhe meanders of the Missouri © 


to a still more distant region; our traders pass annually over vast deserts tgSanta Fe, 
and the adventurous trapper has sought the haunts of the beaver beyond the Rocky 


mountains; and yet the lust for newer lands, and for novel scenes of commerciat en- 
terprise, is undiminished.’ 


. *. 


4 


7, 
Tue Inrivence or Mora Causes on Opisions, Science, ayp LirerATuRE.— 


Such is the caption of a Discourse delivered at Amherst College, August 27th, 1834, 
at the request®f the Literary Societies of that Institution, by Guttan C. VeRPLaNcx, 
Esq. Mr. VerpLancx never addresses himself to any task, without bringing the best 
powers of his mind, and the stores of his learning, to bear upon his Subject. In “this 
Address, he has exhibited his usual soundness of intellect, in strong conneetion with 
his natural facility of making histo.s,and the lessons which it inculcates, subsidiary to 
that best of ends,—the moral improvement of man. We look upon this modest effort 
as.an addition to the numerous claims which the author is continually exhibiting, in 
some shape or other, to the admiration and respect of his Gountrymen. 


srostictibltlibecsiantincitigripincipemnaidinitin ete => 

Hours or Deyotion.—The present is the second American from the thirteenth 
German edition of this volum., ‘The translator, Mr. Morris Matson, has rendeféd 
a service to the publicywhich we are pleased to observe has been properly appreciated. 
The necessity of a second edition to supply the demand, is a good commentary upon 
the worth of the volume, and a satisfactory proof that it has been rendered with skill 
frgm the popular original. The matter of the book is such that it fay be recom- 
mended with confidence to all sober minds, of every sects Itprovokes good thoughts 
and pure desires; and, like the devotional writings of A"Kempis, finds favor with all 
who love to walk uprightly, and to Jead others in ways @hich they deem paths of 
peace. Messrs. Key aN Brppve are the publishers. ~ 


Correction, erc.—A friend, writing from London, g@grects the impression gr 
veyed in the September number of the Knickerbecker, (gathered, we may add, fro 


London journals,) that Suzrimpay Know es was the author of the ‘ Diary of a London 
Physician.’ The real writer isa Mr. Wartxer. Our correspondent adds; *T. K- 


Hervey, the poet, announces ‘ The Autobiography of Jack. Ketch, the Newgate 
Hangman "’ 


+ 
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